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TEN YEARS OF THE BOOK CLUBS 
JOHN FARRAR’ 


The greatest single change and influence during the last decade, in 
the matter of the publishing and distributing of books in America, 
has undoubtedly been the founding and success of the monthly book 
clubs. The combined membership of the three largest clubs, the 
Book-of-the-Month Club, ten years old at this writing, the Literary 
Guild of America, and the Dollar Book Club, totals over three hun- 
dred thousand. This, in the book world, is an important figure. 
Among the smaller and more specialized clubs are the Catholic Book 
Club, the Scientific Book Club, the Religious Book Club, the Free 
Thought Book Club, the Book Union, and the Junior Literary Guild. 
I have recently seen advertised the founding of a French Book Club, 
which is to be fostered by the Book-of-the-Month Club. 

Serving on the editorial boards of these clubs are men and women 
distinguished in the world of literature, science, politics, and reli- 
gion; and most of them do serve. Some of them have made definite 
sacrifices to labor long and arduously reading manuscripts and 
books. Their purpose is clear—to recommend for distribution to the 
members of their organizations the books which they consider ex- 
cellent. 

Without seeming the apologist, I find it difficult to discuss the 
business side of publishing in a journal dedicated to the intellect. 
Since their inception, various controversies have arisen about the 
book clubs, both of the mind and of commerce. Certain critics have 
said that people should choose their own books, rather than depend 


* Mr. Farrar is a member of the publishing firm of Farrar and Rinehart, and a critic 
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on the word of any “judge”’ or board of judges. There are many rea- 
sons why this now seems to me a stuffy point of view. The charge 
has also been made that the success of the clubs has taken much 
business out of the bookstores and made the always difficult lot of 
the booksellers a more difficult one. This is a complicated discussion 
and one which depends more perhaps on personal prejudices than 
upon facts and figures, which in this matter are difficult of interpre- 
tation. It is my own opinion that, on the whole, the book clubs have 
extended markets rather than cut in on them. 

For your interest here I quote from a report prepared by one of 
the officials of the Book-of-the-Month Club: 


Early this year we consulted every publisher in the United States who had 
had a book-of-the-month chosen from his list since the inception of the Book-of- 
the-Month Club in April, 1926 through December, 1933. In only a few cases 
were we not able to obtain almost complete statistical data. A summary of the 
investigation shows that 92 books-of-the-month chosen during this period had 
average trade sales each of 48,963 copies per title. Previous and subsequent 
books by the same authors had average trade sales each of 24,115 copies per 
title. (Remember that no sales of the Book-of-the-Month Club are included in 
any of these figures.) Since none of the figures given was beyond December 31, 
1933, yet the investigation included the December book-of-the-month. It is 
obvious that this summary does not reflect as favorably as it might the trade 
sales of books-of-the-month. For instance, only one month’s trade sales of the 
December book-of-the-month are shown, two months’ sales of the November 
book, etc. Anthony Adverse, the July, 1933 book-of-the-month, has sold several 
hundred thousand copies in the trade since December 31, 1933, none of which is 
included in the above figures. On the other hand, trade sales of previous and sub- 
sequent books by the same authors are weighted by the inclusion of Sinclair 
Lewis’ titles. Elmer Gantry by Lewis was a book-of-the-month and this necessi- 
tated including sales of Main Street, Babbitt, Arrowsmith, Dodsworth, etc. in the 
list of previous and subsequent books. If we should attempt to take cognizance 
of these factors, trade sales of books-of-the-month given above would show a 
substantial increase and trade sales of subsequent and previous books a corre- 
sponding decrease. 

We also made an investigation of the Baker & Taylor trade “‘Best Seller” lists 
from as early as they were kept in 1926 through February, 1934. Of the 96 
books-of-the-month considered, 71 appeared on Baker & Taylor records as trade 
best sellers. We consider this a remarkable record. 


Supplementing this discussion is also one of price maintenance 
which I shall pass here and proceed to the questions put to me by 
your editor when he asked me to write this article: 
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What effect have the book clubs upon the publisher’s selection of manu- 
scripts, and, even more, upon the popularity of books published? Have the 
clubs on the whole raised the level of public taste? Have they rescued from prob- 
able oblivion really fine works? Does choice by one of the book clubs increase 
very largely the circulation of a book? Do the editorial committees of the clubs 
try to give the public what it wants, or what they think it ought to want? 
Possibly, like most magazine editors, they compromise between these two things. 
In a nutshell, we should like to know whether the book clubs are really an im- 
portant influence in contemporary letters, and, if so, in what direction that in- 
fluence is exerted. 


Answering the last question first, and definitely, I do believe that 
the book clubs are an important influence in contemporary letters 
and that the influence is certainly for the good. I believe that they 
have definitely raised the level of public taste, and therefore must 
necessarily affect a publisher’s choice of manuscript; but, on the 
whole, this effect is a subtle one and the intricate reasons why a book 
is or is not published, the shifts in public taste and publishers’ reac- 
tions to these shifts, is another discussion. As a matter of fact, any 
rationalization of the workings of a publisher’s editorial department 
would be more or less poppycock! It is my belief that any book 
which is good of its kind eventually finds a publisher. 

However, the business of any good book’s finding a market is an- 
other story. There are times I am sure when any editor must hold 
his head in his hands, call himself Job, and weep for the lost and un- 
celebrated titles on his list. I am quite aware that some of you will 
think many of these titles not worth celebration. And you are quite 
aware that I agree; but of course we’ll not always agree on which 
titles. Therefore, when we come to a consideration of principles of 
selection and a raising or lowering of public taste, we must consider 
naturally the variation of our own taste. 

I am convinced of two facts here: one, that the best sellers of 
today, particularly in fiction, are, on an average, of much sturdier 
character than those of ten years ago; and that the two largest book 
clubs have been in a great measure responsible. While I do not think 
it entirely wise to put so much emphasis on the best seller, [ do think 
it follows that by a consideration of large-sale titles we can be fairly 
aware of tendencies all along the main front of book distribution. 

To understand this one must consider for a little the best-seller 
lists and the methods of book-club selection and distribution, and 
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then follow to some small discussion of the publishers’ own problems 
of distribution and of how the operations of the clubs seem to affect 
these. 

When we compare best-seller lists of ten years ago and today, the 
difference is perhaps not immediately apparent. But in running 
through a number of them it becomes evident that the same light, 
popular fiction titles used to appear month after month on the lists, 
and usually led them, while today it is stronger stuff that both leads 
and persists. The same is true of non-fiction; but to a lesser degree. 
Shortly after the war the public commenced to read a more serious 
type of general book. Further, you will find that in many cases these 
works, both fiction and general, have been book-club selections. I 
realize that you may claim this is so because the book clubs select 
books which of their nature are best sellers. I can only reply from 
the experience and observation of a publisher that this is not the 
case. Practically all of the selections of the two clubs have reached 
large sales aside from their club distribution; indeed practically all 
of them have become best sellers. 

Mr. Canby of the Book-of-the-Month Club tells me that he often 
meets people who have a misconception as to the distribution of the 
Club’s monthly selected book, and this would apply to the Literary 
Guild as well as to his own organization. They wrongly believe that 
the selected book is distributed to the entire membership of over a 
hundred thousand people. This is not true. Members of both clubs 
have the right of choice. The bulletins with their lists of recommend- 
ed books other than the selections are sent out ahead and thousands 
of substitutions are made. Incidentally, in their bulletins the clubs 
are performing another service. The lists are carefully made; the re- 
views, for appreciative reviewing, are adequate. The result is that, 
in the case of the Book-of-the-Month Club and the Literary Guild, 
the selected book goes out in great quantities, probably upward of 
fifty thousand. This method results in an intelligent book service for 
a great many people, which gives them a chance to judge for them- 
selves within generous limits what books they wish to read. 

At various times I have talked with all of the members of the edi- 
torial boards of both clubs. It is my opinion that they recommend 
the works they consider the best available. It is of course a well- 
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known fact, and must be mentioned here, that the Literary Guild is 
now controlled by Doubleday, Doran and Company and that the 
preponderance of its selected books are from the lists of that com- 
pany. However, this does not apply to their recommended books, 
nor do I think that the Guild’s editorial board has been greatly em- 
barrassed in choosing worth-while titles from so varied and stimu- 
lating a list as that put forth by the gentlemen at Garden City. 

It is my impression that the selection of Literary Guild books was 
always a more informal matter, both when Carl Van Doren headed 
its board and now under the régime of Mrs. Peterkin and Messrs. 
Krutch and Rascoe. Mr. Van Doren used to read, literally, hun- 
dreds of books. He selected a title that he believed in and gained the 
opinion of his other advisers. Assistant readers for both clubs read 
and weed out thousands of titles. These assistants are competent 
and in many cases brilliant. I know of at least a half-dozen readers 
for the clubs whose critical dicta I would accept above most mem- 
bers of editorial departments in many publishing houses. 

The Book-of-the-Month Club has an elaborate and careful sys- 
tem, with a distinguished editorial board headed by Mr. Henry 
Seidel Canby and including Heywood Broun, Christopher Morley, 
Dorothy Canfield, and William Allen White. In addition they have 
a foreign Advisory Committee of H. G. Wells, Sigrid Undset, André 
Maurois, and Thomas Mann. The editorial committee meets once a 
month and, having read many volumes in preparation, deliberates 
on which books to select and which to recommend. And from all ac- 
counts there have been many resounding discussions. Moreover, 
choices are made by the board and not by the business department. 

The problems these editorial boards face are common to all honest 
literary editors. They must both lead and coax. Their announced 
intention, and as a matter of fact their real desire, is to select books 
of literary value. On the other hand they wish legitimately to reach 
a large group of people and they cannot give too weighty meat all of 
the time. They must choose a varied fare, also, among fiction, bi- 
ography, autobiography, etc. Naturally many persons will find more 
excitement in their own choice from among the recommended books 
than from the selected one. Yet it is obvious from a study of the lists 
that these boards have made few glaring errors in judgment; that 
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they have many times been daring; and, most important of all, that 
they have introduced many unusual books and new authors which, 
in my opinion, might entirely have escaped public attention had 
they not been so selected. 

As their success became assured, they were able to experiment 
more. The fact that one selection is not so popular with their sub- 
scribers as another does not greatly affect the club commercially 
since they are bulwarked by the sale of substitution books, and a 
large mail-order business to their subscribers in addition. These 
facts make it possible for the judges to feel practically free of any 
business considerations except those which in general have a bearing 
on preserving the success which the clubs have so spectacularly ac- 
quired. There is, of course, one definite limit on their freedom of 
choice, and one which possibly is not generally recognized by those 
unaware of the mechanics of the publishing business. Only a certain 
number of books are available for the consideration of the clubs in 
any one month. The implications are obvious. However, the pub- 
lishers and the clubs have co-operated in an attempt to remedy this. 
Books are submitted in galley proof long ahead of publication, and 
if the editorial boards of the clubs wish to choose a book, authors and 
publishers normally consent to publication in a month convenient to 
the clubs. (Eagerly consent would be nearer the truth.) In fact, to 
assure as good a choice as possible, the clubs often take a book or 
several books in reserve, holding them until such time as they need 
them for their program. This operation may seem complicated, but 
in actual fact it has worked very well. 

I think it will interest you to know that, in talking over selections 
with Mr. Canby not long ago, he told me that their most unhappy 
choices had always been compromise ones. Several times when no 
book which their board had considered really first class was avail- 
able, the board had said, ‘‘Let’s send out a book which they are sure 
to like,’ picking then something which seemed more popular, per- 
haps, in tone. Inevitably, he says, these choices have proved unpop- 
ular, while a choice like Santayana’s The Last Puritan which seemed 
to them doubtful of popularity but intrinsically important, has 
proved, as you know, enormously successful from all angles. Many 
entertaining features of these editorial meetings might be told, but, 
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with names they verge on the cruel and the libelous, without they 
are not so pointed. However, I'll risk one. When proofs are sent out 
to the judges of the clubs, they usually do not carry publishers’ 
names and, in one case recently, not even the author’s name. This 
novel, which shall be nameless, received puzzled but highly unfavor- 
able reports from the entire committee—puzzled because the writing 
was good, unfavorable because it was such a poor novel. It turned 
out to be the latest novel by one of our most distinguished novelists. 
The decision was, of course, maintained. 

Consider, briefly, the lists of selected books of both clubs. T. S. 
Stribling’s popularity dates from his first selection in May, 1926, 
Teeftallow, by the Book-of-the-Month Club. Stephen Vincent Be- 
nét’s John Brown’s Body was not an obviously popular selection, yet it 
has now reached hundreds of thousands of people. Elizabeth Bowen 
and Julian Green were new names in those days, and so too either 
new or unrecognized by the public were Erich Maria Remarque, 
Claire Spencer, Pearl S. Buck, Rosamond Lehmann, James Gould 
Cozzens, Arnold and Stefan Zweig, Louis Adamic, Hans Fallada, and 
many others. Striking names have appeared frequently on the 
Book-of-the-Month Club lists: Galsworthy, Bliss Perry, Shaw, 
T. E. Lawrence, Elinor Wylie, Sinclair Lewis, Ellen Glasgow, Sigrid 
Undset, Willa Cather, H. G. Wells, and others. Reading over this 
list I can find only two selected books in ten years that really irri- 
tated me. And after all what are two ugly ducklings among so many 
swans? 

The same is true of the Literary Guild, with such books as An 
Indian Journey by Waldemar Bonsels, The Happy Mountain by 
Maristan Chapman, Herman M elville by Lewis Mumford, The Wave 
by Evelyn Scott, Laughing Boy by Oliver LaFarge, The Edwardians 
by V. Sackville West, Personal History by Vincent Sheean; and with 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, Aldous Huxley, and DuBose Heyward 
carried to their first real popularity with Tristram, Point Counter- 
point, and Mamba’s Daughters. On their list also appear Stribling, 
Glasgow, Arnold Bennett, Rockwell Kent, William McFee, Hugh 
Walpole, Francis Hackett, Lincoln Steffens, etc.; and interesting 
experiments in editing such as The American Caravan, The London 
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Omnibus, An Anthology of World Poetry, and An Anthology of 
World Prose. 

It is difficult to pick examples from these lists without being un- 
fair; but you will remember most of those mentioned and, I hope, 
agree with my thesis, remembering also that where a certain fiction 
title may seem light to you, it was always possible to select a substi- 
tute from many other titles. 

The question remaining to be answered is one which involves the 
greatest secret of writing and publishing and one which only in very 
small parts does anyone know. How are books brought to the atten- 
tion of the public? Why do I believe that the choice of a book by the 
book clubs brings it and its author to the attention of thousands of 
people (not alone the book-club subscribers) who would never have 
heard of it, bought it, borrowed or rented it from a library? 

It has been said many times—and to anyone who follows matters 
in the book world it must be known as a fact—that the margin of 
profit in publishing is so small and the product is so varied that it 
would be economically impossible (even if it were actually possible) 
to force a book on the public’s attention by space advertising in the 
newspapers and magazines. Anyway, whether you, as author or pub- 
lisher, think the public should like a book, does not matter. They 
will not read a book they do not like. Occasionally they will buy a 
book advertised and reviewed as worthy, because they t/ink they 
should. Thousands of dollars have been wasted in this sad attempt 
of forcing public attention. /¢ cannot be done! Moreover, within the 
limits of a certain sales ceiling which usually exists for a certain type 
of book, if a book does not reach this ceiling, the public is usually 
right; for what it has attempted to be the book has failed. More 
specifically, if you publish a book which from its nature should reach 
two thousand people and it only reaches five hundred, the probabil- 
ities are that, providing the publisher is a competent one, the book is 
wrong. Why? Because these things get about. How? By a kind of 
magic that no one can be sure of creating—by talk—Mrs. Jones tells 
Mrs. Green, Mrs. Green tells Mrs. Brown that she must read The 
Last Puritan—and there you are! 

I think I know a few ways of creating this talk, after seventeen 
years of experimenting. But of one thing you may be sure; if a book 
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club distributes a book to forty, fifty, or sixty thousand people 
through the country, most of them will read it, most of them will talk 
about it. The news will spread, and rapidly, and the publisher will 
sell thousands more of the book—providing always that it is liked. 
If not—woe to all concerned. 

Mr. George H. Doran, one of the shrewdest of publishers, whose 
Chronicles of Barabbas you should read if you are interested in the 
ways of publishers, once said to me, “If we could distribute several 
thousand copies of a book free, and make the recipients believe they 
weren't getting something for nothing (in other words, persuade 
them to read it and talk about it) this would be the cheapest and 
most effective form of advertising.” 

And in a sense, this is what the book clubs do for the author and 
publisher. Moreover, the review attention is greater for a book-club 
selection, and in case you wish to ask that question, reviews do sell 
books. 

I should like to add that the gentlemen of the book clubs have 
shown much more imagination and cleverness than most of the rest 
of us in the book business. If we envy them, we have only ourselves 
to blame. The business of book distribution is both old-fashioned 
and inadequate. It needs new viewpoints and new methods. The 
book clubs have proved a challenge to a somewhat complacent indus- 
try, a challenge to the author as well as the publisher and bookseller. 
We were all slow to realize that the public does respond to excellence. 
Part of our sin in the past has been that we did not realize that a 
larger public existed for books of merit. The greatest triumph of the 
book clubs has been that they have not patronized their members 
and have considered themselves as ministering to adults rather than 
to a host of hypothetical morons. 










































THE PSYCHOLOGY OF COMPOSITION 
RACHEL SALISBURY" 


It is said that during one of his debates with Douglas, Lincoln 
stopped to wipe a perspiring brow and cried in a voice of thunder, “I 
know what I mean, and I do not propose to leave this crowd in 
doubt!” In this declaration of purpose Lincoln expressed the two 
core objectives of the teaching of English—the acquirement of sound 
ideas and the clear expression of them for a definite purpose. They 
are the basic problems of effective communication. 

Thinking in any language is a two-way process. It consists of in- 
coming ideas, ideas derived from reading, from listening, from ob- 
serving, from sense experience. It consists also of outgoing ideas, 
ideas organized for a purpose and expressed in either oral or written 
language. Improvement in this two-way traffic in ideas is the objec- 
tive of every English teacher. First, what training can we give our 
students so that they can confidently say, “I know what I mean’’? 
Second, how can we help them to express that meaning effectively? 


INCOMING AND OUTGOING IDEAS 

Society is making insistent demands for improvement in the qual- 
ity and soundness of incoming ideas. From every field of business 
and social activity comes the cry, ‘“‘“Give us young people who can 
think straight. Give us young people who can collect facts accurate- 
ly, who will not draw conclusions from too few instances, who will 
challenge authority, who can use words with discrimination, who 
can suspend judgment until all the evidence is in, who can detect 
assumptions and criticize them, who are not swayed by propaganda 
and emotionally toned words, who do not mistake calling names for 
argument, who recognize and allow for personal prejudice, who can 
organize data systematically, who can see the relation of details to 
the whole, who can exercise foresight.”” To meet this demand the 
school obviously must give practice in the thinking techniques 


t English instructor at Platteville, Wisconsin, State Teachers College, and author of 
a workbook on methods of outlining. 
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named. The basis for all of them is the clear perception of objective 
evidence. As a result there will be a heavy emphasis upon reading 
for ideas. 

In educational practice the demand for objective thinking is in- 
dicated by the growing emphasis upon the so-called ‘‘term paper,” 
or research theme, as opposed to the more subjective compositions 
of the older curriculums, and by a marked trend toward informal 
oral discussion of vital, present-day problems in the English class- 
room as opposed to formal “written composition.” In the research 
theme and in the class discussion the teacher may watch ideas at 
work under normal, social, purposeful conditions and may assist the 
students both toward straighter thinking and toward more success- 
ful expression of that thinking in adequate language. 

With emphasis upon straight thinking, the correlation between 
good language and the successful transfer of thought is immediately 
clear. For the latter, adequate language habits are necessary. How 
can adequate language habits be developed? 


GROWTH VERSUS MASTERY 


Let us admit first that skill in composition is not a process of 
finishing something; it is a process rather of continuous growth. The 
language of the child fits his thought roughly, as a mitten fits his 
hand. The language of the adult fits his thought smoothly, as a kid 
glove fits the hand of aman. (In this sense many persons who chron- 
ologically are adults are still children in thinking age.) Skill in mak- 
ing language fit thought increases as long as there is mental alertness 
and growth. In algebra, geology, history, and literature there are 
well-defined areas of learning that a student may study and finish; 
in composition this is hardly so. Every new year’s work is an attempt 
to make the student’s language more truly thought-revealing. Every 
year we take the student where he is and try to give him training 
that will help him to transfer thought more successfully than he has 
ever done before. 

For composition, then, growth is a better goal than mastery; for, 
after all, very few men deserve to be called masters of the English 
language. With growth rather than mastery as an objective, young 
people avoid the continual discouragement of not achieving mastery, 
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they abandon the conception of language as something to be “‘fin- 
ished” in school, and they learn rightly to point with satisfaction to 
measurable degrees of growth from year to year. 


SENTENCE BUILDING OR SENTENCE ANALYSIS? 

With the clear reception of incoming ideas and the clear expres- 
sion of outgoing ideas as the key processes of composition, the teach- 
ing approach is immediately shifted from sentence analysis to sen- 
tence building. The latter is the natural, psychological approach. It 
begins with the ideas to be expressed and then selects such elements 
of language as are best suited for their expression. The ideas of com- 
position take precedence over the grammar of composition. 

Children have no natural desire to analyze language. Until forci- 
bly obliged to consider parts of speech, they are ignorant of their 
existence. All they want of language is to use it. Their minds are 
centered in thought, not form, as can be illustrated daily from class- 
room experience with children who answer grammatical questions 
in terms of the ideas the sentence is carrying. You may say to Susie, 
“Why is it wrong to say ‘She ain’t got a dime’?”’ And Susie will an- 
swer, ‘Because she has got one.’”’ To the child, language is a trans- 
parent medium. Its niceties mean nothing whatever to him until he 
reaches the age when the crease in his pants and the set of his tie 
begin to mean something. Until then his language is purely imita- 
tive and he has one interest only—that of conveying thought. 

The psychological or thought approach to composition relegates 
formal grammar to the background. It is entirely possible to go 
through life writing and speaking well without knowing any gram- 
mar atall. Yet in so far as knowledge of some grammatical principles 
will aid in the more rapid development of sentence power, we are 
justified in teaching those principles to our students. Grammar for 
sentence building is quite different from grammar for sentence anal- 
ysis. 

For one thing it requires less detail. Dozens of grammatical terms 
necessary to grammar-for-analysis are not at all necessary to gram- 
mar-for-synthesis.?, When we put parts of speech together, grammar 


2 The importance of approaching composition from the synthetic rather than the 
analytic point of view is one outcome of a study reported by Ellen Frogner in this 
Journal, XII (November, 1933), 742-49. 
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must be uppermost in our minds; when we put ideas together, the 
relations among thoughts must be uppermost in our minds, and we 
draw upon grammatical concepts rarely if at all. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CONNECTIVES 


The old-fashioned rhetorical principles of coherence, unity, and 
emphasis assume importance again because their violation interferes 
definitely with the successful transfer of thought. A weak sentence 
like “The jockey led out an old gray coach horse with an impish 
smile on his face”’ is bad because the arrangement of the ideas con- 
veys the wrong meaning. A discussion of the difficulty in grammati- 
cal terms is not necessary. One needs merely to appeal to straight 
thinking with the question, ‘“‘Where should you put the ‘with’-phrase 
in order to make the sentence say what you mean?” 

In putting ideas together we find the connectives looming large. 
(By connectives I mean conjunctions, conjunctive adverbs, and 
prepositions.) These are the glue with which ideas expressed in 
phrases and clauses are joined in proper relationships. They are 
words packed full of meaning, and it is their meaning rather than 
their construction that interests us from the thought approach. 
Whether a clause is adjectival or adverbial is not a front-seat ques- 
tion; whether it tells “‘and”’ or “when,” “but”’ or “unless,” “as’’ or 
“so”’ is of greater importance. 

Among the connectives “and” stands out. Legitimately “it forms 
nearly half of the connective tissue of English prose.’ But young or 
careless writers use it to join ideas where some other connective or 
no connective at all would be more accurate. 

He married her in April, and three months later he died. 

This man has been in an automobile accident, and he speaks broken English. 

The noon whistle blew, and the men dropped their work. 

English teachers have given constructive thought to good and bad 
compound sentences, but how many of us have set out to show how 
fundamental to good thinking the concept of “‘amd-ness”’ is? It is the 
sign of equality among ideas whether they be expressed as topics in 
an outline or as the first, second, and third parts of a lecture or as 
the successive elements in a parallelism. “‘And,’’ purposefully used, 


> P. B. Ballard, Thought and Language (University of London Press, 1934), p. 135. 
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makes for clearness and power in the transfer of thought. Carelessly 
used, it makes for vagueness and monotony. Poor co-ordination 
should be corrected by appeal to thought relations, not to grammar. 
Does this connective express what I intended to say? 

In her careful study of sentence patterns used by children in 
Grades IV-XII, Dr. Lou LaBrant found that growth in language 
power is accompanied by an increased use of complex sentences.‘ 
Although we refer to this change by using grammatical terms, the 
actual change is a psychological one. It takes more careful thinking 
(comparing, discriminating) to use “when,” “as,” “if,” “although,” 
“while,” “unless,” etc., than it does to use “and” indiscriminately. 
Immature students will write, “I came home from my vacation and 
I began to take music lessons.’”’ The grammar-for-analysis teacher 
would say, ‘‘Let’s use a subordinate conjunction and make a com- 
plex sentence out of these two clauses.”” The grammar-for-synthesis 
teacher will say, ‘‘Why did you put those two ideas together? What 
is the connection between them?.... Well, if one tells when the 
other happened, use a word that says so.”’ And the pupil writes 
a mature sentence merely because it expresses his thought more ac- 
curately than the loose “‘and”’ sentence did. For sentence building 
we need little more than words, phrases, and clauses properly 
freighted with thought and joined by the right connective to make 
sentences that move forward together to effect communication. 


OUTMODED DEFINITIONS 


The more a teacher experiments with the psychological approach 
to the teaching of composition, the less infallible the tenets of gram- 
mar appear. Just how valuable are the definitions on which we have 
based our centuries-old, grammatical creed? I have, for example, 
taught literally thousands of unsuspecting students that an apposi- 
tive is an equal, independent expression “set alongside some noun 
to explain it,” that the subject of the verb tells what you are talking 
about, and that a sentence expresses a complete thought. None of 
these definitions is psychologically right more than part of the time, 
if at all. 


*“A Study of Certain Language Developments of Children in Grades Four to 
Twelve, Inclusive,” Genetic Psychology Monograph, XIV (November, 1933), 387-491. 
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Psychologically, an appositive always modifies. It is the remnant 
of a cut-down relative clause that originally contained a predicate 
nominative. 


George Andrews, who is our head laboratory technician, is ill. 
George Andrews, our head laboratory technician, is ill. 


An old tank which was standing empty in the back yard interested him. 
An old tank standing empty in the back yard interested him. 


Anyone will admit that “standing” modifies “tank’’; in the same 
sense and by the same process “technician” describes “George An- 
drews.” The difference between the participle and the appositive 
has no psychological importance whatever; the important thing is 
that both ideas modify. Instead of distinguishing painstakingly 
among adverbial, adjective, verbal, and other adjuncts, we should be 
developing the meaning of “‘modify.”’ Thinking and concept build- 
ing are a continuous process of modification. Instead of recognizing 
the wide groups of grammatical items that modify, our students need 
to become familiar with the principles of modification as they func- 
tion in the development of thinking ability. The traditional defini- 
tion of an appositive illustrates well an emphasis upon categorical 
relationship that is of little importance in the transfer of ideas—an 
emphasis achieved at the expense of a thought relationship that is of 
great importance. 

Let us next consider the subject of the sentence. Almost any text- 
book to which you turn will tell you that the subject names the per- 
son or thing you are talking about. But doesit? In the artificial illus- 
trations cut and dried for display in grammars, it may, as in “The 
trees are green.’’ But when sentences are grouped together in the 
give-and-take of actual communication, the subject seldom tells 
what you are talking about. 

Suppose that when I return from a trip to Fond du Lac my room- 
mate asks, “Did you do any shopping in Fond du Lac?” and I reply, 
“Yes, I bought two new dresses.”” What am I talking about? The 
topic of my sentence is stated in the direct object. Suppose that the 
next morning when I wear one of the dresses to school the registrar 
remarks, “Where did you get the new dress?” and I reply, “I bought 
it in Fond du Lac.” What am I talking about? The topic is stated ina 
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prepositional phrase. And then suppose that my father should look 
over his glasses at the end of the month and inquire, “Who ran up 
this bill in Fond du Lac?’ and I reply, ‘I did some shopping when I 
was up there.’””’ Now whom am I talking about? At last we have come 
to a situation where the grammatical subject is also the logical sub- 
ject of the sentence. 

Or let us take a sentence completely out of context, as is typical of 
drillbooks and exercises, one that has full meaning of its own. 
“Creeping slowly toward me out of the tall grass, I saw a lion.’’ You 
will agree that the sentence is about a lion, and I will hazard a guess 
that your attention is so firmly fixed upon that direct object that 
you did not notice the loose participle at the beginning. It is clear 
from these illustrations that defining the subject of the sentence as 
the topic of the sentence is misleading because the grammatical and 
the logical subjects so seldom coincide. If the topical subject is hazy 
in the student’s mind, talking to him about the grammatical subject 
isn’t going to help much. What good would it do to clear up the 
grammar in the following sentence? “In naming all the causes of 
erosion we must try and pick the major problems, because these 
causes have become so wide that we will try and give you the most 
important causes.”’ If he once really knows what he means, the stu- 
dent will need little of the vocabulary of the grammarian to help 
him to say it. 

What, then, isa subject? I like to present the subject and the verb 
together as the gears of clauses; they are the two necessary pieces of 
equipment that make a statement possible. The subject part is that 
which names some person or thing of importance to the forward 
progress of the statement. The verb tells what it is, what it does, or 
what it has done to it. It is the activating word. One without the 
other is useless; the thought will not move any more than will a car 
which is out of gear. When the two gears mesh, you can move for- 
ward with any load you may have piled into either the clause or the 
car—but it takes the gears to make it go. 

Let us now take the standard definition of a sentence, that it is a 
group of words expressing a complete thought. I do not mean to go 
into the argument of what a non-sentence is or whether it is ever 
right for a Freshman to write one. I call your attention to the effi- 
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cacy of this standard definition under ordinary circumstances, where 
the sentence has both a subject and a verb. Does it always express a 
complete thought? From a current magazine I quote these sentences 
at random: 

When he tries to start anything, he is out of his province. 

She couldn’t find one in a week. 

One doesn’t need to point out the importance of this problem to understand 

why he failed. 
If we apply the current textbook definition to these statements, they 
are not sentences at all. None of these thoughts is complete; in order 
to understand these sentences the reader must go backward and for- 
ward into the context. These sentences are obviously links pulled 
out of a chain of thoughts. Grammatically they are sentences (each 
has its gears); but psychologically they are not complete thoughts. 
Nor is it correct to say that a sentence is a group of words that 
makes sense. Many a mere phrase makes sense. Take the titles of 
books, magazines, and songs. No one will pretend that While Rome 
Burns, Life with Father, College Life in the Nineties, or Alone is a sen- 
tence; yet each makes sense. Neither of these common definitions of 
a sentence is serviceable as an aid to growth in sentence power. 

From the psychological point of view, just what is a sentence? I 
am not too sure, but I am inclined to accept this definition: A sen- 
tence is a group of words which expresses, between a capital and a full 
stop, what the writer intended to say. This admits of half-sentences 
and of run-together sentences in the hands of an artist who intended 
to express his thoughts that way. Kenneth Roberts may write, “I’m 
not in the army, I don’t know how to salute.’’ We have allowed 
Scott to write, ““The way was long, the wind was cold, the minstrel 
was infirm and old.” Our best essayist will summarize with “Which 
is, indeed, inevitable.”” These men have actually written what they 
intended to within the compass of sentence signals. 

But this definition of a sentence in terms of purpose for communi- 
cation does not in any way permit Johnnie Williams to do the same 
thing; for the half-sentences and the run-togethers that he writes 
about his summer vacation are accidents; they are careless mistakes. 
He writes them because he has no perspective; he cannot see his own 
ideas clear through to the end of his statement, or he isn’t quite sure 
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of what he wanted to say in the first place. Held to the standard 
“Does this sentence say what I meant to say?” the pupil learns re- 
spect for the capital and period that mark sentence limits. The sen- 
tence signals become signs of the next step in the forward progress of 
the thought. 


GRAMMAR FOR SENTENCE BUILDING 


One good result of the psychological approach is that the termi- 
nology of grammar needed for sentence building can be greatly cut 
down. To summarize briefly, acceptable, clear sentences can be built 
up and properly punctuated with only eleven concepts: phrase, 
clause, sentence; connective, modifier, keyword, interrupter; subject, 
verb, noun, pronoun. There is no psychological need for predicate 
nominative, direct object, indirect object, objective predicate, re- 
tained object, cognate objective, appositive, gerund, participle, in- 
finitive, nominative absolute, nominative, possessive, objective, ac- 
tive, passive, transitive, intransitive, progressive, copulative, adjec- 
tive, adverb, interjection, non-restrictive, etc. The errors pupils 
make with a few of these items can be explained from the thinking 
point of view or by an appeal to conventions in language usage. 

Sentences like “After putting out the light and jumping into bed, 
the closet door began to swing back and forth” can be corrected by 
an appeal to common sense much more quickly than by a discussion 
of dangling elements. Sentences like “Boyd is going to ride with 
Harvey and I.” can be corrected by reference to the pupil’s own good 
usage in the case of the single pronoun, thus: ‘‘Would you say ‘Boyd 
is going to ride with I’? Then don’t say ‘with Harvey and I.’ Say 
‘with me—with Harvey and me.’ Use the pronoun you would use if 
no name of another person preceded it.” Except for the disputed 
case of the predicate nominative after the verb “to be,” students 
make practically all their mistakes with the case of pronouns when 
the pronoun is one of a pair. The psychological attack described 
above brings the desired results even more quickly than does attack 
by grammatical analysis, and it has the added advantage of develop- 
ing self-confidence through comparison with one’s own correct usage 
rather than comparison with the correct usage of others. 

The psychological point of view is definitely emphasized in the 
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new Experience Curriculum, where relations among ideas are given 
first importance. The terms descriptive of grammatical forms are 
mentioned incidentally in class discussion and may or may not be 
remembered by the pupil. This relegation of grammatical terminol- 
ogy to the footnotes is a hopeful indication that composition teach- 
ing may soon be freed of much odium that now attaches to it in the 
student mind and may come to be considered a normal form of com- 
munication. 
TEACHING GRAMMAR 

I would not have my readers conclude from all this that I do not 
believe in teaching grammar. I most certainly do—but not to all 
the children of all the people and certainly not to very young chil- 
dren. Studies have indicated that the successful study of grammar 
requires the same level of mental maturity required for the study of 
calculus. The abstract concepts of grammar are not easy to master. 
We would not think of beginning calculus in the sixth grade; much 
less would we think of selecting little portions of it and sugar-coating 
them so that the children might get some small start on calculus 
without realizing it. All high-school pupils who plan to go on to col- 
lege should probably have at least one full semester’s work in gram- 
mar, but the subject should be taught all at once as the science of 
language and approached frankly with the pupils’ full co-operation. 

We are still bound by the past. In the thirteenth century English 
children learned Latin from a grammar book. When English became 
the popular language in the classroom, it was thought that it too 
must be learned from a grammar book. American schoolmasters im- 
ported the grammars of their English fathers and wrote more of their 
own. We seem to be acting on the ridiculous assumption that our 
children come to school to learn a foreign language. But English is 
not a foreign language to the children who come into our high 
schools. They have acquired a certain familiarity with its forms and 
cadences through a decade or more of successful use. We are not be- 
ginning at scratch with these young people. (Perhaps our work 
would be easier if we were.) They are pretty well satisfied with their 
use of language when they come to us. Our problem is to open before 
them the possibilities that lie in more skilful use of their mother- 
tongue for communication, for handling both incoming and outgoing 
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ideas. Our manifest purpose should be one less of reform than of en- 
couragement to growth in right directions. 

For the purposes of the student who goes into industry from high 
school, there is no need of grammar at all. There are hundreds of 
students who are practicing successful communication in society and 
business who, since graduation, have not had one occasion to use the 
word “‘adverb”’ or even to think of the concept. Are we to go on for- 
ever with this piecemeal analysis, these exercises that require John- 
nie to use “either”’ first as a pronoun, then as an adjective, then as a 
conjunction, when such grammatical drill gets him nowhere with his 
thinking or with his control over the large language patterns that ex- 
press that thought effectively? Or can we more profitably move our 
point of attack upon vague and slovenly writing back to the starting- 
point of vague and slovenly thinking; and then, when clear ideas 
come together in sensible relations, to point out good language pat- 
terns that can be combined into effective composition—composition 
that will not leave the reader in doubt? 

The whole contention of the psychological versus the grammatical 
methods of promoting effective communication is well described in 
the story of the young teacher from New England who went into the 
South to take a country school. Early in the fall one of the boys was 
tardy. The teacher greeted him with a reproving “Billy, you are 
very, very late. What was the matter?” 

Billy suppressed a yawn and explained, “Paw took me to a hang- 
ing last night and we stayed till the last man was hung.” “Hanged, 
Billy. Say was hanged.”’ 






































































DRAMA IN AMERICA—A TYPE STUDY 


KATHERINE E. ARNDT AND ALICE C. BAUM" 


If you are not entirely satisfied with the results that you have 
had in your study of the drama, if your class has closed the covers 
of Julius Caesar with a sigh of relief, if your best readers have fal- 
tered over the lines of Macbeth and Hamlet, perhaps the fault lies in 
the plays, which fail to satisfy the needs of growing boys and girls— 
of students who with all the lust of youth are reveling in Jt Happened 
One Night, Clive of India, and Top Hat. When life to the adolescent 
is so glamorous, so dynamic, so filled with problems, one wonders at 
the wisdom of courses of study which emphasize ‘‘historical gems’’ 
to the almost complete exclusion of modern literature. There would 
be no quibbling, certainly, that to most of us Maxwell Anderson and 
John Galsworthy have far more to say of a practical nature than 
Oliver Goldsmith or Richard Sheridan. Then why withhold them 
from high-school students, whose need for understanding the 
modern world is as potent as that of adults? 

The English curriculum for our school indicates some study of 
drama, namely, reading Macbeth in class and reading three plays at 
home to be selected from a restricted reading list. Fortunately we 
are not bound by rigid curriculum requirements, but are encouraged 
to experiment if the project seems to be worth while. 

Sometime before the study was inaugurated, the possibilities for 
a unit on drama were carefully considered—whether to concentrate 
on Macbeth, on Shakespearean drama, on modern movies—and it 
was finally decided that the study should center around drama in 
America, with emphasis on the legitimate theater, although other 
dramatic presentations would not be excluded. The field was sur- 
veyed for possible topics for study and discussion; tentative plans 
were framed; pictures and articles from periodicals, advertisements 





* Miss Arndt, who received her M.S. degree at Northwestern University, is head of 
the English Department of Amundsen High School, Chicago, Ill. Miss Baum, a 
graduate of the University of Chicago, teaches English at Austin High School, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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and programs of current dramatic productions, magazines on drama 
were collected; and finally ten books on the drama were borrowed 
from the library to supplement student selections. Naturally one 
text does not offer sufficient material to develop this method success- 
fully; therefore each student is required to have his own library card. 
Of course, it is presumed that a teacher knows books and periodicals 
—where and how to get them, the subject and style of the contents, 
the relative length and quality, the simplicity or difficulty of the 
episodes, ideas, and vocabulary. The following titles suggest what 
might be used: At 33, by Eva Le Gallienne; Actorviews, by Ashton 
Stevens; Elizabeth the Queen, by Maxwell Anderson; The Critic and 
the Drama, by George Jean Nathan; Up from Bloomsbury, by George 
Arliss; Broomstages, by Clemence Dane; Showboat, by Edna Ferber; 
and While Rome Burns, by Alexander Woollcott. 

Any number of current dramatic events were available as ap- 
proaches to the problem: several movies were receiving favorable 
press notices; a number of radio sponsors were programming notable 
plays and actors; the play for the Pulitzer Prize was being con- 
sidered; Hollywood magnates were proposing to move the industry 
from California; Little Theater groups were entering a city-wide 
tournament. More glamorous, however, was the imminent presenta- 
tion of Maxwell Anderson’s long-heralded Mary of Scotland, with 
Helen Hayes, Ian Keith, and Pauline Frederick. On Friday, advance 
advertising and pictures of the author and actors were displayed. 
The students participated in the ensuing conversation. After com- 
menting on the drama sections of various newspapers, the students 
proposed gathering whatever items about drama they could find in 
the newspapers over the week-end. 

On Monday, after exhibiting the clippings from periodicals, and 
sharing the information gained therefrom, each student made four 
lists: (1) legitimate plays he had seen, (2) operas he had heard, 
(3) his favorite radio dramas, and (4) the “best” movies in his 
estimation. These records indicated somewhat the experiences and 
interests of the individuals. For several days thereafter the class 
discussion centered around what the intelligent person needs to 
know about drama. The suggestions were written on the board, 
reconsidered, re-worded, limited to drama in America, and finally 
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organized into several large topics. The final form was mimeo- 
graphed as a “guide sheet” for each member of the class.? These 
sheets served a dual purpose: for the students they were a guide to 
the trends and ramifications of the type of literature under consider- 
ation, and a check on achievement; for the parents they were an 
evidence of work to accomplish though we had neither required text 
nor daily assigned home work. Incidentally, the teacher encouraged 
the compilation of notes and clippings into book form which would 
be tangible proof of work accomplished as well as an addition to 
their personal libraries of worth-while organized information on the 
drama. It was interesting to observe that suggestions made by 
members of the class followed very closely the general topics which 
the teachers themselves had chosen, and in some instances the class 
ideas were a decided improvement. Such class participation offers 
an opportunity for the student to develop the abilities to initiate, 
to plan, to evaluate, to criticize. In the usual classroom situation 
where the day-by-day assignments are planned by the teacher such 
chances are limited because of the premium on passivity and the 
methods of indoctrination. From the very first it is assumed that 
the student is a pitcher into which must be poured the wisdom of 
the ages. This practice is in direct opposition to a fundamental 
principle upon which all true learning is based. 

All human beings are endowed with intelligence, although the 
amount varies because of differences in heredity and environment; 
furthermore, a great deal more intelligence is present than is gen- 
erally recognized. The nature of this intelligence is active and 
dynamic—it is a force that is definitely creative although the results 
may differ as widely as from painting a lovely picture to voting for 
the best candidate. The wise teacher takes cognizance of this factor 
and does not dominate the scene herself. She realizes that there can 
be no real value in dogmatically insisting that everyone read, She 
Stoops To Conquer, regardless of individual needs, abilities, or 
interests. With the entire field of modern American drama from 
which to choose, it becomes a simple matter to direct individuals to 
those plays which will interest them. The football hero will enjoy 

2 A copy of the guide sheet will be furnished to anyone interested. Address Katherine 
Arndt, Amundsen High School, Chicago, Lllinois. 
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The Show-Off; the flapper will find Let Us Be Gay to her liking; the 
more studious will thrill over Valley Forge, Street Scene, and Beyond 
the Horizon. Let reading be what it really is—a personal matter in 
which the intelligence of the student is permitted to function 
according to individual needs, abilities, and interests. The average 
student, accustomed as he is to following directions, will at first 
be lost in a situation which demands a decision of his own, but give 
him a fair chance. Utilize what interests he may have, meager 
though they are, and be patient in the knowledge that interests beget 
interests as surely as tossing a pebble in a quiet pool produces ever 
widening circles. 

On Friday of the second week it was decided when the topics on 
the guide sheet should be presented for class attention. A written 
review—of a long play, a one-act play, a movie, a play heard on the 
radio—was due each Monday for four weeks; on this day new plays 
and reviews and any other dramatic events of immediate importance 
were commented on. Criticisms collected from the five leading news- 
papers eventually induced a discussion of critics and methods of 
criticism directed by two boys who had read John Mason Brown’s 
chapters on the subject in Upstage. For three days in the third week 
and two in the fifth reports on famous persons of the theater were 
heard; during two days in the fourth week characteristics of the 
drama were discussed; two one-act plays were presented on two days 
in the fifth week, and Macbeth was read and told for three days 
in the sixth week, leaving two days to summarize ““Drama in Amer- 
ica’”’ in an outline. 

Reading continued in and out of class. Discussions were not 
restricted to items in the guide sheet; a student told how she was 
“made up” for her part in a school play by a professional actor; 
someone described activities backstage; another compared the New 
York Times theater page with that of a local paper; differences were 
noted between the plays and the novels from which they had been 
adapted, for example, Oil for the Lamps of China. 

Studying literature by types is not a panacea; it has disadvan- 
tages. An individual seldom indulges in an orgy of drama or poetry 
—a procedure too monotonous and one-sided to satisfy many moods 
and interests. An individual’s normal reading experience usually 
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includes several types even when he is perusing a periodical which 
contains long and short narratives, essays, and poetry. Again, 
studying by types presupposes that all in a class have the desire, 
the experiential background, the reading ability to enjoy the same 
type of literature for the same number of weeks with the same 
degree of satisfaction and success. However, it is quite possible that 
the majority, perhaps the entire class, might recognize the need to 
study one type or one selection. The procedure then is legitimate 
and purposeful. Then, too, concentration on one type of literature 
for several weeks develops the fallacious attitude that this type has 
been mastered and need not be mentioned again. These disadvan- 
tages may be minimized. Individuals do sometimes concentrate on 
novels or poetry; they may need to emphasize one type; they can 
be encouraged to continue reading types already studied. 

The most salutary effect of presenting drama—or any other 
literary form—through the type method lies in its possible results 
to the student through the experience it offers. According to 
Webster “experience’’ is the ‘‘actual living through an event or 
events; actual enjoyment or suffering; skill or practical wisdom 
gained by personal knowledge, feeling, or action.’’ In other words, 
the longer one lives with anything, whether it is a living creature or 
an inanimate idea, the better is the opportunity for knowing and 
understanding it from many angles. Considering this definition 
broadly, the usual curriculum composed of dabs and bits of literature 
and composition, if followed verbatim, constitutes for the student 
either no experience at all, since there is not sufficient time for 
“actual living through an event or events,”’ or an experience which 
“suffering” side. The type method, on the 
other hand, because of the time element and because of the abun- 
dance of material which may be used, does offer experience; and 
through that experience—if it is guided and not left to chance—the 
opportunity is present for developing attitudes of tolerance, judg- 
ment, and criticism. 


hangs heavy on the 









































A WRITING LABORATORY 


ADAH G. GRANDY' 


For years we have been accustomed to think of a laboratory in 
connection with science courses, say physics or chemistry; in fact, 
we seldom think of these courses except in terms of a laboratory. 
More recently we have become accustomed to hearing of a labora- 
tory in connection with courses in psychology, or speech, or statis- 
tics, but a laboratory for composition courses is an innovation. Yet 
a writing laboratory is now a reality at the University of Minnesota, 
for, in January of 1934, under the direction of Mr. J. M. Thomas, 
such a laboratory was opened for three sections of Freshman Eng- 
lish. A year or two previous the General College had opened a 
writing laboratory, but the work as carried on in that College is very 
different from that done in the College of Science, Literature, and 
the Arts. 

The plan is one Mr. Thomas had had in mind for a long time and is 
best expressed in his own words. In a letter addressed to those teach- 
ing laboratory sections he said: 

The ideas I had in mind when I proposed the establishment of laboratory 
work in Freshman English were as follows: 

1. That the student should have a definite period each week in which he 
should become accustomed to writing, in the hope that writing might become 
habitual with him as it is with professional writers. 

2. That this period should be reasonably long and should be free from the 
interruptions and distractions which are naturally incidental to work in his own 
room or in the library. 

3. That the student should be given definite instructions and help in the 
planning of his work before he undertakes the writing of it. 

4. That he would benefit more by having pointed out to him immediately 
any error or defect in his writing than by being allowed to make these errors 
and afterwards having attention called to them by means of written correction 
upon his themes 


In order to make the plan possible, a large room which afforded 
good light and proper ventilation and which had the added advan- 


t Instructor of English at the University of Minnesota. While this article describes 
a college course in writing, the technique is applicable to advanced high-school classes. 
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tage of a small anteroom was set apart as the laboratory. The equip- 
ment was simple, consisting chiefly of tablet armchairs (pending the 
completion of tables and chairs built expressly for the purpose), a 
bookcase, and the beginning of a reference library. Several books, 
including an unabridged dictionary and two or three wordbooks, 
were borrowed from a department seminar room. Several members 
of the staff gave books, smaller dictionaries, and a thesaurus, so that 
these, in addition to the ones bought with the small amount of 
money available, made a respectable showing. Old friends like 
Crabb, Allen, Smith, Fernald, and Roget are all on the shelves, as 
well as Brewer, a good history or two, Hoyt’s Quotations, and several 
good rhetoric texts. These books the students are free to use any 
time during their writing period, but no book is ever to be taken out 
of the laboratory. A small table or two serve as reference desks, and 
these, in addition to plenty of coat hooks for heavy wraps, complete 
the simple equipment. Later, when the tables and chairs were fin- 
ished, they proved to be a great boon. The tables, fourteen feet long 
and of regulation desk height, have the writing surface built on a 
slight slant, beneath which there is a flat shelf for books and note- 
books. Each table accommodates six students comfortably, and all 
told the room is equipped to accommodate forty-four. 

So much for the physical equipment for the plan. The more im- 
portant aspect of the idea involved several things. First, it meant 
arranging a program so that each student had a double period on 
laboratory days. This in turn meant one more hour for English per 
week and at the same time one less hour for class recitation. Would 
the double period in the writing laboratory offset this? No one 
knew, but all were willing to try the plan and abide by the results. 
It was hoped, as Mr. Thomas’ letter said, that by writing under 
supervision students could get help on their individual difficulties 
when they most needed it and when, therefore, they were most inter- 
ested in learning how to overcome them. In order to make this help 
available, each instructor in charge of a laboratory section was given 
one or two assistants, graduate students of tested ability in English, 
in the ratio of one instructor or assistant to each fifteen students. 

The plan of the work is briefly this: The theme to be worked on 
in the laboratory is assigned several days or a week in advance, and 
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the students are required to bring a definite part of it to class with 
them on laboratory day. This assignment is to be written out. It 
may be an outline of the theme assigned, or the thesis sentence and 
the first fifty words, or the first paragraph, or the first paragraph and 
a transition sentence to lead into the second paragraph. The re- 
quirement varies with different themes and with different instruc- 
tors, but always something is assigned which requires that every 
student will have thought of his theme and made a start on it before 
coming to class. 

On entering the laboratory the students go directly to their regu- 
larly assigned places at the tables and begin at once to write. Those 
in charge go around as rapidly as possible to see that no one is off on 
the wrong track. This sometimes happens, and that student has to 
be put right at once. After the first round, however, the instructor 
and his assistants are ready to give help where it is asked for. They 
try to follow a regular order, but a group of hands may show where 
aid is most needed, and that is, of course, where it is first given. If 
a student is well under way, he is let alone unless a glance over his 
shoulder shows he needs to watch his tenses, perhaps, or his spelling, 
or his transitions, or his sentence structure. The instructors see that 
every student’s work receives attention, that every student gets 
help if he needs it, and that, if he does not need it, he is not inter- 
fered with. Perhaps John Adams says to one of those in charge 
“Something is wrong in that paragraph, but I don’t know what.” 
In such cases the answer is often “‘Go into the anteroom and read it 
aloud; maybe that will tell you. If not, come back to me.”’ And ina 
few minutes John comes back, having, perhaps, discovered for him- 
self his shift in voice, his mistake in grammar, or his choppy sen- 
tences. But not always so. If a question or two puts him right, all 
well and good; if not, the instructor takes him for help into the 
anteroom, for the main room must be kept quiet so that the class can 
write without being disturbed. But every student does not realize 
that he is making mistakes; often the instructor has to point them 
out. He may need to show one that his sentences are short and 
jerky, or another that his are long and involved, or still another that 
his second paragraph puts the emphasis on the wrong phase of his 
subject or that his transition is weak. In short, it may be any or all 
of the errors common to Freshman themes. 
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Occasionally those in charge find that most of the class are making 
the same mistake. If so, the instructor stops the class and, to pre- 
vent further blundering, discusses the difficulty with the whole 
group. Then all go to work again. Perhaps, if some student has done 
well what was asked for, his paragraph may be read aloud as a sug- 
gestion to the others. And so it goes for two hours, at the end of 
which time the students pick up their papers, knowing that they are 
to finish the theme and copy it to hand in at the next meeting of the 
class. 

This plan, if it means nothing else, means that the student has had 
to think about his theme several days before he even comes to the 
laboratory, and several more between the writing of the first draft 
and the handing-in of the final copy—both significant facts. Too, it 
forestalls plagiarism, for unless a student memorizes his theme and 
then writes it in class from memory, the work is his own. He could 
perhaps write one theme in the laboratory and hand in another, but 
this is unlikely and carries too great a risk of detection, for someone, 
either his instructor or one of the assistants, has seen that theme in 
process and could easily detect the difference between the two. 

The plan is no panacea; it does not do away with all errors in 
theme writing; it does not greatly lessen the time required in theme 
correction, especially not in the first quarter; it does not produce all 
“A” themes. Most of those who first taught laboratory sections are 
agreed, however, that it does teach organization and fluency better 
than the other plan. 

At the end of the first quarter of this work Mr. Thomas asked 
two members of the staff who were not conducting laboratory sec- 
tions to read and report on the final impromptu themes of the stu- 
dents in laboratory sections. This they did, stating, as the others 
had, that the plan did not seem to teach mechanics any better than, 
if as well as, the old plan, perhaps because it cuts down on the time 
for class drill; but a sense of organization, unity, and proportion it 
did evidently teach. 

Since the laboratory method was not only new but entirely experi- 
mental, Mr. Thomas was interested in it from all angles. For that 
reason he asked the students in laboratory sections to fill out a ques- 
tionnaire at the end of the quarter. In this they expressed their feel- 
ings pro or con very freely, because their answers were unsigned and 
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did not go into the hands of their instructors at all. The answer to 
the first question—“If you were offered a choice between a section 
of Freshman English with a laboratory period and one without a 
laboratory period, which would you choose?’’—was g5 per cent in 
favor of the laboratory sections. 

Since both students and faculty favored the laboratory plan, it 
was continued throughout that year and by a vote of the Freshman 
English staff adopted for the following year. Since then it has be- 
come an established practice at Minnesota, one in which many peo- 
ple are interested. In fact, the Bureau of Educational Research here 
is making an elaborate study of the work, not only of last year, but 
of the current year as well. When the results of this study are avail- 
able, we should be able to say with more definiteness what the mer- 
its of the plan are. 





MOUNTING PEGASUS 
MILDRED WRIGHT’ 


We can give no definite directions for mounting Pegasus. Too full 
is he of whims and caprices to be ridden at the will of others, but 
there is nothing more likely to enable us to mount him than to read, 
or hear selections read, which picture certain emotional moods or 
create vivid images. Under this influence we often conceive ideas 
and impressions of which we have never before been conscious, and 
ride the soaring Pegasus to heights of which we have not dreamed. 
This absorption of moods and images from the reading of interesting 
selections is one of the most successful ways we know of learning to 
write. 

While it is true that the elusive winged leader cannot be harnessed, 
we here present, for those interested in writing, a list of poems writ- 
ten by skilful and understanding writers who have successfully 
mounted him. 

Journeying with these poets, we have become more conscious of 
sense impressions. With Emily Dickinson we have seen the sun ris- 
ing ‘‘a ribbon at a time’’; with Walter de la Mare we have glimpsed 


* Teacher of English in the Evanston Township High School, Evanston, III. 
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the harvest mouse in the moonlight, “scampering by with silver 
claws and a silver eye’’; and with Carl Sandburg we have gazed de- 
lightedly at an old pond in a deserted brickyard, transformed by the 
moonlight into a “wide dreaming pansy.’’ We have heard words 
which express the sounds they picture, as the “frost crisped” leaves 
rustling “like steps of passing ghosts,” in Adelaide Crapsey’s “No- 
vember Night.’’ We have become more conscious of emotional reac- 
tions and of the sensations thgt come through touching and feeling 
things. With Edna St. Vincent Millay we have felt “‘a need to hold 
and handle shells and anchors and ships again.’”’ Our sense of taste 
and smell seems to have become more keen. With her, also, we have 
tasted the “sticky salty sweetness of the strong wind and shattered 
spray,” and with Sara Teasdale we have smelled the “‘scent of pine 
trees in the rain.” 

As a result of these journeys we have completed an anthology of 
our own poems, grouping them according to the same Pegasus head- 
ings which we have used in the following anthology list of poems by 
well-known authors. That you may also enjoy these experiences and 
be inspired to write verses and sketches of your own, we now invite 
you to mount with us and journey along the way we have taken with 
the winged Pegasus. 


PEGASUS ANTHOLOGY LIST? 


OUT-OF-DOORS WITH PEGASUS 


1. After a Storm;. Amy Lowell Lé 

2. Autumn3.... Amy Lowell L 

3. Brooklyn Bridge at Dawn‘ Richard Le Gallienne F 

4. Cargoes‘.. John Masefield. M&H 
5. Cloud, The‘. Sara Teasdale. . Bra ’15 
6. Day, A‘. Emily Dickinson U4 

7. Faun, The‘. Edna St. Vincent Millay Mi 

8. Fisherman’s Wife, The. Amy Lowell. . L 

9. Fishing Fleet, The‘. Lincoln Colcord. . S 
10. Four Little Foxes‘. Lew Sarett .. H 
11. From a Window; .Amy Lowell L 


2 These poems have been selected for this anthology list because they have aroused 
an interest in creative writing among pupils. 
3 Free verse. 5 Blank verse. 


© See Bibliog., p. 7. 





4 Rhymed verse. 




































. Illusion; 
. Maladie de l’aprés-midi 
. Nocturne in a Deserted Brickyard; 


. Ombre chinoise 
. Parrots‘. . 

. Pasture, The‘ 

. Peace’... 

. Pond, The: 

. Proportion 

. Rabbit, The‘ 

. Seaside. 

. Ships 

. Ships in Harbor‘ 
. Shore Grass 


26. Snow at Sea; 





. Street Scene, A4 

. Summer Rain; 

. Sunshine3. 

. Unchanging, The‘ 
2. Velvet Shoes‘ 

. Winter Woods, The‘ 
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Amy Lowell 
Amy Lowell 


Carl Sandburg 

Amy Lowell 

Wilfrid Wilson Gibson 
Robert Frost 

Amy Lowell 

Amy Lowell 

.Amy Lowell 
Elizabeth Madox Roberts 
Humbert Wolfe 
Nelson Del Bittner 
David Morton. . 
Amy Lowell 

John Gould Fletcher 


. Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening? 


Robert Frost 

Lizette Woodworth Reese 
Amy Lowell 

Amy Lowell 

Sara Teasdale 

Elinor Wylie 

W. W. Christman 


IN THE PATH OF PEGASUS 


34. Aaron Stark‘ 

35. Aunt Selina‘ 

36. Lucinda Matchlock: 
7. Miss Loo4.. 

. Richard Cory4 

. Sir Patrick Spence‘ 
. Son, The’.. 

. Tired Tim4 


. Bacon4 
. Buns for Tea 

. Charm, The3 

. On the Mantelpiece: 
46. 
. Simplicity* 


Sea Shell 





People We Meet 
Edwin Arlington Robinson 
Carol Haynes. . 
Edgar Lee Masters 
Walter de la Mare 
Edwin Arlington Robinson 
Anonymous 
Ridgely Torrence. 
Walter de la Mare 


Things We Notice 
Badger Clark 
Dorothy Richardson 
Amy Lowell 
Amy Lowell 
Amy Lowell 

Emily Dickinson 
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62. 
63. 
64. 


66. 
67. 
68. 
60. 
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48. Smells‘. , . Virginia Moore. 
49. Smells4 Christopher Morley 
50. Song for a Little House‘ Christopher Morley. 
51. Week-End‘. . Harold Monro 
PEGASUS SOARS 
Daily Miracles 
52. Barter4 Sara Teasdale. ... 
53- Blue Squills4 Sara leasdale 
54. Great Lover, The4 Rupert Brooke 
55. Leisure. W. H. Davies 
56. Miracles ; Walt Whitman 
57. Sonnets from the Portuguese‘ Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
Designs 
58. Cretonnes’. Charles Ballard. . 
59. Cretonne Tropics‘. Grace Hazard Conkling 
60. Japanese Vase Wrought in Metals, A4 


Marjorie Allen Seiffert . . 


Fantasies 


Death of Puck, The‘ Eugene Lee-Hamilton.... 
Fable‘... - ... Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Overheard on a Salt Marsh‘. Harold Monro.. 


Song of Wandering Aengus, The‘. . William Butler Yeats. 


Images 

. Autumn‘. ..Emily Dickinson. 
Comparison, A‘.... John Farrar. 
Dandelion;. .. Hilda Conkling . 
Dayss.. Ralph Waldo Emerson. . 
From a Street Corner‘. . Eleanor Palmer Hammond 

. Fugitive Beauty. John Gould Fletcher. . 

. Glimpse in Autumn‘ . Jean Starr Untermeyer. 

. Irradiations:. . John Gould Fletcher. . 

. Lost3.. Carl Sandburg. 

. March‘... Emily Dickinson 

. Night Clouds: Amy Lowell. . 

. November Night:. . Adelaide Crapsey. 

. November Woods: . Frederick Herbert Adler 

. Pretty Words‘.... Elinor Wylie... . 

. Silver‘... Walter de la Mare 

. Washerwoman’s Song’... L. A. G. Strong 


. Wood Carvings3...... .J. Graydon Jeffries 
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Moods 
Exiled‘. . . ; ...Edna St. Vincent Millay . 
General Store‘... .. ... Rachel Field... 


Home Thoughts from Abroad‘.... Robert Browning... . 
Old Woman of the Roads, An‘... . Padraic Colum... 


Opportunitys. Edward Roland Sill. 
Sea Fever John Masefield. .. 
Soldiers. Rupert Brooke. 
Trades;. .. ...Amy Lowell 

PEGASUS CAPERS 
Ambitious Mouse, The+..........John Farrar... .. 
Blum‘... . Dorothy Aldis. .. . 
Escape at Bedtime’. Robert Louis Stevenson 
Etiquette. . Arthur Guiterman.... . 
Land of Story-Books, The‘. . Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Milk for the Cat¢. . Harold Monro... 
Moon’s the North Wind’s Cooky, The‘ 


Vachel Lindsay... . 


Mumps... . Elizabeth Madox Roberts. 
Old Man in a Tree‘. Edward Lear. . 

Old Man of the Nile‘... Edward Lear........ 
Words‘. ... Nancy Byrd Turner. 





ie 

Ba 
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Wi 

U3 
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M&H 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY TO THE PEGASUS ANTHOLOGY LIST 


Here, There, and Everywhere (Min- 
ton, Balch). . oe .... Dorothy Aldis 
One Hundred Best Poems for Boys and 


Girls (Whitman)...... Marjorie Barrows 
William Rose Benét 


Poems for Youth (Dutton). 


B&H _ The Poems of Emily Dickinson (Little, 


Brown).... 


Bra’15 Anthology of Magazine Verse for 1915 


(Gomme & Marshall)... 


Bra’1g Anthology of Magazine Verse for 1919 
(Small, Maynard)............... William Stanley Braithwaite 
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29 Anthology of Magazine Verse for 1929 
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Sonnets from the Portuguese (Little, 
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Oxford Book of American Verse for 
1919 (University Press) .......... Bliss Carman 
Sun and Saddle Leather (Gorham).... Badger Clark 





‘ Martha Dickinson Bianchi 
| Alfred Leete Hampson 
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William Stanley Braithwaite 
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D Come Hither (Knopf) Walter de la Mare 
F Modern Verse (Henry Holt) Anita P. Forbes 
H Off to Arcady (American) . Max J. Herzberg 
L Pictures of the Floating World (Mac- 
millan).... ‘ Amy Lowell 
Mi Wine from These Grapes (Harper). Edna St. Vincent Millay 
Mo Sweet Water and Bitter (Harcourt, 
Brace)... . Virginia Moore 
M &H_ The New Poetry (Macmillan)........ { Harriet Monroe 


' | Alice Corbin Henderson 
ig i ae 
M&S _ Contemporary Verse (Little, Brown). . ¢ A. Marion Merrill 
| Grace E. W. Sprague 
R Collected Poems (Macmillan) Edwin Arlington Robinson 


S&N _ Chief Modern Poets of England and 
Gerald DeWitt Sanders 


America (Macmillan) ; 
| John Herbert Nelson 


S Home Book of Modern Verse (Holt).. Burton Egbert Stevenson 
T The Child’s Harvest of Verse (Little, 

Brown)... . Mary W. Tiliston 
Ur Modern American Poetry (Harcourt, 

Brace) Louis Untermeyer 
U2 Modern American and British Poetry 

(Harcourt, Brace) Louis Untermeyer 
U3 This Singing World (Harcourt, Brace) Louis Untermeyer 
U4 Yesterday and Today (Harcourt, 

Brace)... Louis Untermeyer 
Wi New Voices (Macmillan) . Marguerite Wilkinson 
Wo Cursory Rhymes (Doubleday, Doran) Humbert Wolfe 


WHAT IS A GOOD BOOK TO A NINTH-GRADER?! 
CONNIE MCCULLOUGH? 


Dr. Paul Witty in his report at the National Council of Teachers 
of English in Indianapolis last Thanksgiving said in criticism of 
reading interest studies that they show what is being read but not 
necessarily what boys and girls most enjoy. Interest is an illusive 
subject for investigation. It involves on the part of the subject first 

t The writer wishes to acknowledge the helpful criticism of Dr. Dora V. Smith in the 
preparation of this article. 

2 Miss McCullough is a teacher of English in the Edison High School, Minneapolis, 


Minn., and a candidate for the doctorate in Education at the University of Minnesota. 
—EDITOR. 
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of all a knowledge of his own interests; second, a confidence in the 
teacher or questioner conducive to honest expression of those inter- 
ests; and, third, concrete proof versus mere general expression of that 
interest. In an attempt to conduct a study answering Dr. Witty’s 
criticism, I have tried to meet these three factors squarely. 

In connection with an informal letter-writing assignment, I dis- 
cussed with my classes what information one should give to another 
person to interest him in reading a book one has liked. We decided 
that just enough should be told to make him want to read the book. 
The best thing to do would be to tell generally what the book was 
about and what in it had interested one most. The assignment was 
essentially this: Write a letter to a friend recommending a book you 
have read. Even if you have to go back to Mother Goose, make it a 
book which you have really enjoyed. Tell just enough to let the 
reader know what the book is about and what interested you most. 

The participants in this study were sixty-two boys and eighty-four 
girls in my IX B English classes at Edison High School in Minne- 
apolis. The school is in an industrial district. Many of the pupils 
come from the homes of foreign-born workers in the nearby factories 
and railroad yards. Intelligence quotients were not available for all 
the participants, but those obtained on the basis of the Pressey In- 
telligence Test ranged for boys from go to 133 and for girls from 94 
to 133.3 The children put down on their papers the age at which they 
had read the books they were recommending. The mean and modal 
ages in the case of both sexes were fourteen, the range from eleven to 
fifteen for boys and twelve to fifteen for girls. 

To make certain that the recommended books were liked, I asked 
the pupils to indicate by a number on their papers their degree of 
preference for them as follows: (1) “I like it better than any book I 
ever read’’; (2) “I like it very much’’; (3) “I liked it”; (4) “I didn’t 
like it very much”; (5) “I didn’t like it at all.”” Eight boys and ten 
girls rated their books ‘“‘three.”’ All the rest rated them “one’”’ or 
“two,” thus indicating a definite enthusiasm for their selection. 

From the reports of favorite books, data on the types of main 
characters preferred by these pupils were drawn. Table I shows that 


3 It is to be remembered that Pressey scores are generally higher than the Terman or 
Otis. 
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both boys and girls seem to favor books about boys and girls. While 
a few girls are willing to read books in which boys are the leading 
characters, only one of the sixty-two boys repays the compliment. 
If boys are not reading about people their own age and sex, they 
evidently turn to books about adults or about animals. The number 
of girls reading books about adults is less than half that reading 
books about girls. Fewer girls than boys read animal stories. The 
dog story predominates in the animal-story selections of both sexes. 

Forty-five boys and sixty-four girls submitted remarks on events 
in the story as interest-rousers for their correspondents. An analysis 


TABLE I 


TYPES OF MAIN CHARACTERS IN RECOMMENDED BOOKS 


Boys | GIRLS 





Main CHARACTERS ees = ee a 
No Per Cent No Per Cent 
Boys or girls 28 5.1 | 57 | 67.9 
Boys 27 | 43-5 | 13 15.5 
Girls I | 1.6 44 52.4 
Adults 21 33.8 21 25.0 
Animals 13 20.9 6 7.2 
| | | > 
Dogs 11 17.7 | 4 4.8 
Others 2 3.8 | 2 2.4 


of these comments should give some indication of what the writers 
themselves found especially interesting in the books they claimed to 
have enjoyed reading. The comments suggested the following types 
of appeals: achievement or heroism, amazing or unusual adventure, 
mystery, love, hardship, fighting, cleverness, humor, and daily life- 
experiences. 

As the adolescent is a notable hero-worshiper, we are not surprised 
to find nearly one-fourth of the girls and one-third of the boys mak- 
ing special reference to the unusual achievement or heroism of the 
major characters in the favored books. An interesting difference be- 
tween the sexes is to be seen in the fact that while six of seventeen 
girls record acts of life-saving in the category of heroism, the fifteen 
boys all report other types of achievement. This apparent difference 
is not completely attributable to differences in story material. Other 
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girls admire the courage and persistence of heroes who achieve great- 
ly. The boys come forward with the exploits of Lindbergh and 
Byrd, with stories of dog heroes and with athletic prowess. The 
righteous pursuer of criminals, the Canadian “‘mountie,” is a strong 
favorite. 

Many pupils recognize the virtuous conduct and courageous bear- 
ing of their leading characters, but only a few, a girl and two boys, 
acknowledge the exceptional cleverness of their heroes. These read- 
ers enjoy seeing clearly with their heroes while the rest of the book- 
world sees through a glass darkly. 

Hardship is a very popular interest-rouser, apparently, among the 
girls. Five ardent girl readers of Gene Stratton Porter’s Girl of the 
Limberlost have the same sad story to tell of the mother’s cruelty and 
Elnora’s trials in poverty. We encounter a flock of orphans in the 
books which girls read. Sometimes the single-handed braving of ad- 
versity provides the interest. Again, the orphan has more than the 
responsibility for her own sustenance to bear and “the girl is the sole 
support of her family.”” Another sort of struggle is represented in the 
effort of a girl to persuade her family to permit her career in the city. 

Fewer boys tell of hardship, although three of them emphasize 
school and sport difficulties. Among the boys’ favorites also are 
stories involving a mortgage to pay off, a team of dogs and two men 
trying to reach a settlement, Indian fighting, and mutiny aboard 
ship in which the “honest hands” win. Possibly a clue to this inter- 
est in vicarious hardship lies in this comment by a girl: “She gets 
into a lot of trouble, but she always seems to get out of it some way.” 

Under the topic “Amazing and Unusual Adventure” are grouped 
those comments which concern descriptions of life not typical of the 
ordinary experiences of the boys and girls in this study. Experiences 
so grouped are not necessarily confined to foreign settings and big- 
game hunting, but are conceivably as local as a Mississippi boat trip 
or a Minneapolis kidnapping. Unusual adventure and travel are less 
prominent in the remarks of girls than in those of boys. The major- 
ity of girls mentioning them span the ocean to find adventure. More 
than half tell of adventure on the water. Perhaps the interest does 
not center so much, however, on the mere movement aspect of trav- 
el, or upon amnesia, shipwreck, or kidnapping in themselves, as upon 
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the unforeseen turns in the story which can eventuate and the things 
whose possibility is proportional to the distance one is from home. 

The boy readers (twenty out of forty-five) accompany their ad- 
venturers on an amazing variety of missions. Excepting three direct 
references to geographical locality, their adventures are strictly 
place-proof; excepting two references to the sea they are land or air 
stories; without any exception they do not occur in our back yard. 

Direct references to mystery are quite limited in the boys’ reading. 
Only four of the forty-five boys refer to it. The girls mention it more 
often. The appeal of Burnett’s Secret Garden seems to lie, for at 
least three girls, in its secrets. Other readers report spying relatives, 
a haunted house, a ranch mystery, a murder mystery, and a girl’s 
strange disappearance. The attraction of this type of reading is re- 
vealed in confessions of thrill on the part of four girls. “I had shivers 
running up and down my spine”’ is a typical comment. 

Love has not yet come riding for the boys of this study, if their 
comments are a mirror of their real interests. The girls, on the con- 
trary, are already riding hard, carried off by the romantic lovers of 
an ideal book-world: ‘The charm of the book lies in its love inter- 
est,” and “TI liked this book because it was a love story.” 

The loves typified in the girls’ accounts are sometimes of such 
unusual nature that we wonder just how seriously they are being 
taken. In all but one report there is no suggestion of criticism or 
appraisal. It is possible to assume without challenge from the data 
themselves that these stories are read by true believers: the writers 
of these comments do not question the printed page. Considering 
this fact and the amount of love interest apparent in girls of this age, 
we should be seriously concerned with the quality of the story read, 
with making sure that the literature read is elevating, not cheapen- 
ing, love, and, at the same time, that it is not carrying the riders so 
far into idealistic fancy that the return to reality in later life will 
seem too tedious or too tragic. 

Six boys and two girls mention the presence of fighting in the 
books they read. The hero outwitted his opponents, according to 
three boys and a girl. The humor or comedy in books is mentioned 
by two boys. Eight girls and a boy recommend books which accord- 
ing to their reports contain daily life-experiences. Three girls and 
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four boys write of the abstract interest that their books offer. The 
power of an author to hold the interest ‘‘on every page’ or “‘all the 
way through” seems to be the test of a good book in the majority of 
these cases. 

In summarization of results, the order of frequency of the prefer- 
ences of boys and girls is indicated by Table II. Let the hero achieve 
wonderful things in a setting of unusual adventure and in the face of 
some hardship, let him fight a good fight, and most of these fourteen- 
year-old boys, if we can believe their testimonies, will read the book. 
Portray a hero or heroine surrounded by great odds and rewarded by 


TABLE II 


FREQUENCY OF MENTION OF INTEREST FACTORS 














Boys GiRLs 
ae See — 
| l 
Factor Number _ || Factor Number 
es | ——— 
Adventure 20 ] Hardship | 19 
Heroism | 14 | Heroism 17 
Hardship 9 | Love 15 
Fighting 6 | Mystery 13 
Mystery 4 | Adventure 10 
Cleverness 3 | Daily life 8 
Humor, love | 2 each || Fighting 2 
Daily life I Cleverness I 
| a | | 
Total number of | Total number of| 
boys. . | 45 girls 64 
| 








love, encountering and solving mysteries which would baffle and ter- 
rify a less clever and courageous creature, and, if the shipwreck is 
remote and the rescuer of a suitable age and sex, most of these four- 
teen-year-old girl readers are captivated. 

The unfortunate thing we notice in looking over the summary of 
this indicatory study is that these interest attributes are to be found 
not only in good books but also in the sensational, unauthentic por- 
trayal of life which constitutes our inferior literature. Truth to life, 
since boys and girls of this age know little of the world, does not con- 
tribute to a book’s appeal. Literary quality, whether or not these 
children are conscious of its existence, receives no notice as an inter- 
est factor. These two attributes, which characterize a good book to 
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the educated adult, are not mentioned in the hundred-odd recom- 
mendations of “good books” by adolescent boys and girls. 

Are we to meet this situation with a passive hope or with direct 
education? We know that some adults never leave adolescence in 
their reading tastes, and these data demonstrate that reading taste 
is not something with which one is born. Shall we hope that boys and 
girls will recognize the superiority of good books of their own accord, 
shall we put the stigma “required” on books of good quality and 
hope that their virtues will outweigh this unattractive introduction, 
or shall we present subtly but directly through free reading of good 
and poor and through subsequent guided discussion these criteria of 
good reading which are apparently unknown and may remain un- 
discovered? 

This study has its limitations in number and types of cases, ap- 
proach, and interpretation. But its implications for the teacher of 
English are more than an answer to what he has always supposed 
with regret. They are a challenge to his ingenuity to start at the 
child’s level of literary appreciation and to educate him, directly and 
somehow inoffensively, in the recognition and intelligent enjoyment 
of good books. 





HUMAN BEINGS ARE WRITERS 
FRANCES GRINSTEAD* 


The young people we are teaching to write are likely to think 
of “writers” as a class apart from themselves. The term “‘writer”’ 
or “author” immediately puts a man or woman on a pedestal. The 
first thing that must be proved to the student is that human beings 
are writers. 

Granted art is possible, inspiration not unheard of though seldom 
found, the indispensable equipment of a writer is the quality or fact 
of being human, so that he writes of human experiences with human 
reactions his readers will recognize. Also, most educated persons are, 
and have to be, writers in the course of a perfectly normal existence 

* Member of the faculty of the University of Missouri school of journalism. This 
paper was read at the journalism section of the Indianapolis Convention, November 29, 
1935. 
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—for such very human reasons as writing a good social letter or in- 
fluencing a political or business situation. 

Ordinary human beings write personal and business letters, 
address open-column communications to the newspapers. They have 
occasion to provide news articles for the papers, to write for the 
journals of their trades and professions, to make written reports to 
their superiors in business, to deliver over the radio and to various 
kinds of gatherings the talks they have previously written for that 
purpose, and, occasionally, some of them even regularly, to write 
for publication on pay. 

It is our recognition of the universality of writing that makes us 
try to “motivate” English composition—often by means of journal- 
ism, because it seems most practical and least frightening. The 
theme subject of this conference, ‘The Teaching of English in a 
Changing Curriculum,” itself implies that the English teacher feels 
it necessary to show the student why he should wish to write. 

After making several trial outlines of my talk to you, I have 
decided to do as I would advise one of my students—tell you about 
the experience of a human being who happens to be a teacher of 
journalism, with the same problems you have of persuading students 
that pencils and typewriters are perfectly natural tools. 

I begin by stripping off, in the very first class period, the false 
glamor that clusters around writing, showing my students that writ- 
ing is a trade first of all, has to be a trade before it can become an art. 
They must refuse themselves the protection of temperament, be- 
hind which so many failures retreat, before they are ready to dis- 
cover that the real excitement of writing lies in what they have to 
say and the success with which they can say it. 

Disillusionment often brings groans, as it did when I read to my 
class in “The Special Article” Berton Braley’s “The Gentle Art of 
Selling Manuscripts” in the August American Mercury. It some- 
times brings resentment, especially from the student who entered 
journalism primarily for the thrill of being recognized as one of those 
curiously gifted persons who can hit the keys of a typewriter and 
make sense. But in the process they are shown that hard work is 
necessary to becoming a writer; that the learning of grammar and 
rhetoric is slow and laborious for everyone, but entirely necessary; 
that writers have a task to do which they do with human means, 
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depending upon physical labor and endurance and the same qualities 
of mind and heart that we all possess and bring to any other work. 

When a student sees that those who do the writing of the world 
are human beings, and great writers in proportion as they are hu- 
man beings—not in proportion to their freedom from grammatical 
errors—he begins to examine his own experiences and reactions as 
possible material. When he knows writing exists for conveying in- 
formation or ideas from one mind to another, he will try to write 
like himself instead of a prattling imitation of some current idol. 

As soon as this happens to my students, I quietly place in their 
way articles that have been written for the newspapers and maga- 
zines by persons of background and experience similar to their own. 
These are easy to find. You may not be able to say honestly that 
they are literature—though you may, for some of them appear in 
such magazines as Scribner’s and the Atlantic—but, at any rate, 
they are subjects within the young writer’s scope. 

In my advanced course in magazine writing each person is asked 
early in the semester to furnish me with a brief life-history of him- 
self: where he has been employed, what unusual experiences or en- 
vironments he has had, what are his hobbies and special interests, 
all that he has done besides write and study English, two things that 
are of least importance in furnishing his raw material. 

I might simply make assignments on the basis of what I learn 
from these autobiographies, but I think it is better for ideas to 
originate in student minds. With very little directing of class discus- 
sion, the students will introduce their own backgrounds and opin- 
ions, and soon the group becomes aware of the richness of its ma- 
terials. One class member is excited to discover that Jim Brown, who 
sits next to him, traveled with a circus in his childhood and later 
made his living as a steam-fitter; he lost his job and came to college. 
At the next class period he is made aware of his own best materials by 
Brown’s marveling over his trip to Spain on a mule-boat last summer. 

The only assignment given in this class is a certain wordage in 
final drafts due within a given period. There is no set number of 
rough drafts required. The student determines that according to the 
revision he believes is necessary after listening to our comments. In 
every way he is permitted as much initiative as he will take. My pur- 
pose is to help him go forward on his own feet. 
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I have been asked how it came about that a student of mine in 
1934 won first place in the Harper essay contest for college students, 
and that the Atlantic first prize for college essays was won by an- 
other in 1935, with still others ranking high in both contests this 
year. I think most of the explanation is that they came to see that 
they could only write from their own points of view, and that there 
are as many points of view as there are people in the world. They 
needed to get acquainted with their own originality, and they did. 

All at once, instead of merely an idea for a feature story that 
would bring a mark, preferably a high one, a student would get the 
conviction that he had something to say, something no one else in 
the world could say, at least not as he must. And that is what spills 
ink from fountain pens and wears out typewriter ribbons! 

That is what kept Robert Aldrich up until breakfast to finish the 
article with which he won first prize in Harper’s college essay contest 
in 1934 (and it must have been the sixth draft he was working on 
that day—or night, rather). I spent most of the next morning sug- 
gesting minor polish, and he spent the afternoon making those cor- 
rections and writing the last four paragraphs, which went exactly as 
first drafted. I suppose that part was inspiration? If so it was the 
reward of hard work which had found means of putting human 
experience into an article that had started out as an abstract treatise 
on the transient unemployed. 

Each revision had been a step in getting Aldrich to see that to 
reach the reader with his idea he must analyze why he wanted to 
preach giving a square deal to the single unemployed man. 

It mattered to him because he had been one, and was likely to 
be again when he was out of school. When he stripped the thing 
down to human experience, his own and that of other men he knew, 
the article stood alone and did his preaching for him. It had sounded 
like a tract at first, and a tract never preaches very effectively. 

When the student is at work on such a piece of self-expression, 
something that really matters to him, a smiling suggestion that lack 
of a subjunctive has failed to convey the proper meaning, or that a 
split infinitive should go looking for the other half of itself, will do 
more in two seconds to give him a respect for grammar than many 
nights of burning the midnight oil to use up the red end of a correct- 
ing pencil. 
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Incidentally, I never use a correcting pencil on the final draft of 
a student’s article. After all, it is his, and I don’t like editors smear- 
ing up my manuscripts with copy marks—unless they are going to 
print them! It is easy to make note of the page and line where an 
error occurs and clip the memorandum to the manuscript. And if in 
submitting the article for publication the student doesn’t approve 
my suggestions, that’s all right too. He’s a free agent. And he needs 
to discover for himself that editors as well as teachers care about 
rhetorical form. 

My philosophy in teaching young people to write is that no one 
should write who does not have something to say, but that everyone 
who has something to say should be enabled to write as well as he 
can. Even if a student will only by-and-by have something worth 
saying, he ought to have the chance of learning to write with what- 
ever present possibilities he has for the sake of that future. And 
surely part of the teacher’s job is to know the particular need of 
each individual for learning to write. If the student is not aware of it, 
he should be informed. Such individual needs vary greatly, even in 
our University of Missouri school of journalism, devoted to training 
professional journalists, since they go into widely different fields of 
writing. 

It is not necessary in teaching by this plan to make much distinc- 
tion between journalism and the writing we call literature. Litera- 
ture is simply inspired journalism—for all writing is reporting, wheth- 
er of facts or ideas, the reporting of human experiences or thoughts. 

I cannot pretend to know the techniques of teaching high-school 
journalism, but I am sure that whatever immediate motives are 
introduced to enable the student to have his say, they must be genu- 
ine incentives. News in a school newspaper must be actually new, 
unknown to the paper’s readers until they open it, with its ink and 
ideas still fresh. Student open-column letters must deal with prob- 
lems that matter to the students. Letters assigned as writing proj- 
ects must be real letters, to be mailed immediately, and without red 
marks where the commas should have been. If the editor in your 
community consents to publish your product, it must actually con- 
tribute to the paper’s value. Else the student will lose the sense that 
he is a human being using writing as a tool, and realize it is a mere 
exercise. 
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Also, whatever goal is set has to be within the range of possibility, 
but that goal can be gradually lifted as student work improves in the 
semester or year. I have come to feel that the only limitations for my 
students lie in me. 

It is not necessary, I suppose, to say that the students’ recogni- 
tion of their possibilities depends upon the teacher’s recognizing that 
human beings are the potential material out of which writers are 
made and human experience the stuff of literature. Teachers who 
believe it is made of commas and grammar exercises will get only 
commas and grammar exercises in return. 

Not until teacher and student recognize that writing is as natural 
a process as talking or driving a car are they able to consider writing 
as an art. It is first of all a means of conveying human ideas, and 
the art of writing exists for that purpose. 

When the student knows that a human being writes because he 
has need, and speaks eloquently because he has an idea deserving 
all the eloquence the language will yield—then is time enough to 
show him how techniques permit the conveying of subtleties and 
overtones; how the music of words does things beyond their mere 
sense; how a plan of organization, even use of the despised formal 
outline, is a definite help; and how the tools of writing may become 
as familiar and pleasant to the mind as the tools of a fine cabinet- 
maker to his hand. 





ON THE FRUSTRATIONS OF THE 
LITERATURE TEACHER 


ARTHUR L. BRADFORD’ 


Few of us whose business it is to direct the literary experience of 
adolescents have not at some time been oppressed by a sense of the 
futility of our labor. At times, in spite of what has seemed to us as 
almost inspired teaching, our students, actually so enamored of life, 
have perversely refused to accept the new resources which great 
literature offers for participating in it and enjoying it more com- 
pletely. As a rule it is the younger teachers who are most disturbed 
by what looks like failure at their job. I recall that as a beginner in 


* Teacher of English at Maplewood Senior High School, Maplewood, Mo. 
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this work I discussed with a former professor of mine the impractica- 
bility, as it then appeared, of doing much to whet the appetite for 
reading or refine the taste of my charges. 

“My friend,” he admonished me, “literary appreciation cannot be 
taught. It must be caught.’”’ Whereupon I took up a vigorous but 
futile pursuit. I sought other counsel and was variously advised to 
“lead the pupils into a pleasure in reading,” to ‘draw out” the stu- 
dent’s latent curiosity, to “capture” the imagination of pupils by 
reading orally to the group teasing bits from great books, to have the 
class subscribe for a good magazine, to organize a reading club, to 
conduct the class less formally, to conduct it more formally. But no 
strategy that I used seemed to accelerate the reading progress of the 
class. The students had their pace and would not alter it, and it re- 
mained for me to adjust myself and my pedagogics to the facts of 
their psychology. This I did, and have enjoyed a notable equanim- 
ity of temper ever since. 

I do not think that my experience is unique. It seems to me that 
there ought to be somewhere in the professional education of the 
English teachers a realistic illustration of the limitations of literature 
teaching. True, we have all studied psychology and, of course, edu- 
cational method. But these courses lacked the power to “chasten 
and subdue.” They did not keep us from getting utterly quixotic 
notions of our ability to work wonders with the intellectual and emo- 
tional behavior of students. Neither did they forearm us against the 
day when our most skilful interpretation of Shelley and our most 
charming causerie upon Lamb would flop dismally before a class of 
young animals who are less interested in clouds than crowds, and 
who if you don’t mind will have their roast pig without the dis- 
sertation. 

It is, I think, a mistake to assume that a more or less chronic emo- 
tional upset is the normal expectancy of the literature teacher. 
Given a reasonable measure of physical health and a realistic phi- 
losophy of his work, he ought to be as happy as anybody else. There 
are, however, certain facts that he must face with regard to his stu- 
dents and certain attitudes which are indispensably a part of his 
own equipment, and I wish to point these out. 

I shall assume for the present that the teacher’s methods are 
sound, and consider his oft-heard plaint that a stingy providence or 
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the student’s unfortunate choice of parents has set low maximum 
limits of teachability which predetermine the literature teacher’s job 
a disheartening one. We have all heard teachers confess their non- 
plus before the indifference of such thoroughly alive creatures as 
high-school boys and girls to things so vital as great books. Such de- 
jection, it strikes me, is unworthy of those whose experience, direct 
and vicarious, with life has supplied them with something more than 
average knowledge of human nature—its limitations as well as its 
potentialities. If students often seem to eschew good reading for 
dates, dances, sports, is it not because they are so alive? Indeed, I 
think it would be a cheerless omen for the future if adolescents did 
prefer “sequestered nooks” and the “‘sweet serenity of books”’ to the 
more direct participation in life of which they appear in no imminent 
danger of tiring. "Teen-age youngsters ought to prefer adventure in 
the first person. They ought to find the beauties of their actual 
world more fascinating than their reflections in poetry. Let us who 
teach remember that reading is not a substitute for direct experience 
but a supplement of it. And the youth who voluntarily or at the 
tuition of another turns too early or too exclusively to the artistically 
transmitted experiences of other lives as his form of living is chancing 
an unhealthy introversion. In any event he is almost certain to 
suffer a kind of psychological malassimilation as a result of an ex- 
perience diet for which vital activities have not prepared him. The 
good offices of judicious reading rest upon a previous direct ac- 
quaintance with life, however incomplete or casual that may be. 
Without it the greatest artist’s re-creation of life is at best unin- 
telligible and at worst dangerous. ‘I hope my son never hears of 
Bernard Shaw till he has thoroughly digested Grantland Rice” a 
scholarly parent once said to me. And there was good sense in his 
remark. 

The greatest factor, perhaps, in the discouragement of the liter- 
ature teacher is the precocious pupil, the pupil whose intellectual 
curiosity and artistic tastes are far in advance of his years. There 
are always a few of these in any high school and they are dear to the 
heart of the English teacher. Which is natural. It is very pleasant 
to have these exceptionally educable students in classes which we, of 
course, feel exceptionally well prepared to teach. But the mischief 
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of these prodigies so far as our emotional baiance goes is that they 
invariably draw attention to the background of ordinariness against 
which they stand in bold relief. And we often unconsciously come to 
think of these supernormal youngsters as types of the studentry it is 
our business to instruct. Our concern is the greatest good for the 
greatest number, and to fret because we are not given students who 
through generous natural endowment or special advantages will be 
stimulating company with whom to discuss literature and before 
whom to display our critical and interpretative cleverness is to re- 
veal our temperamental unfitness for our job. 

It is not uncommon for teachers of literature to lament the scrub- 
by cultural background of many students and to assign it as the rea- 
son for the vanity of their travail. Now, as a matter of fact, the 
American public high school is as a rule a pretty good cross-section 
of the democracy it serves. It is the society in which the English 
teacher himself has his roots (evidence that it is readily and richly 
cultivable), and it is just about the ideal material for the educator 
whose first affection is for those he leads. Surrounded by pupils who 
tomorrow will as leaders and followers make the nation go, it is not 
possible for the teacher to forget what his job is. And this is a good 
thing. For the literature teacher is notoriously given to forgetting 
just what he is paid to do. Absorbed in neo-classicism or immersed 
in imagism, he often forgets that he is a public servant in a social 
state and that the making of good students of poetry or fiction is 
only a part of his greater responsibility of making good citizens. 
Thus, he tends to confuse the immediate with the ultimate aims of 
his work. The heterogeneous population of the American secondary 
school keeps the literature teacher reminded that he is a public 
servant upon the success of whose work depends the future of the 
state. In other words, he cannot withdraw to an ivory tower. 

I do not wish to ignore the fact that the cultural environment 
from which a great many of our students issue is inimical to the lit- 
erature teacher’s quick realization of his ideal. But it is important 
to remember that the kind of success for which he works does not 
come in a month or a semester or a year. Indeed, if his success is too 
sudden or too spectacular he may well question whether it is Ais 
success at all. More than likely it is the fruition of an intelligent 
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regimen of home activities, a success for which, though it may appear 
in his classroom, he has little claim to credit. The success for which 
he is most largely responsible and from which he should have his 
greatest satisfaction is that which comes in spite of the cultural 
aridity of the student’s home. 

Our business is to educate the pupils, not their parents. And it 
seems to me that teachers of literature might save themselves much 
vexation of spirit by observing their fellow-tutors in other depart- 
ments of study who teach the same pupils and are no less sincere 
about it than we. If we did this we should see that the hygiene 
teacher does not throw up his hands because Johnny’s father hates 
exercise in all forms, or is an inveterate smoker, or reads in bed till 
all hours of the night. We should observe that the music teacher is 
not bewailing the vanity of life because Mary’s mother and dad 
know not a note and regard Kate Smith and Ben Bernie and all the 
lads as epitomes respectively of vocal and orchestral art. We should 
see that Harold’s biology instructor goes bravely and even joyously 
on though Harold’s dad doesn’t know a brontosaurus from an 
amoeba. We shall notice that art-department exhibits are greater 
and better every year, though it is to be suspected that many of 
these artistic neophytes own parents to whom the new calendars and 
next year’s cars are the highest expressions of modern art. 

These teachers, it seems to me, give us our cue. They show that 
our job is all the greater and more interesting because it is not a 
mere coaching task or a rehearsal direction but a job of educational 
building from the ground up. They teach us the dilettantism of 
many of our notions of our own rare personal cultivation and they 
reveal bright potentialities in students in which, though master read- 
ers of humanity that we are, we had seen nothing. They show us that 
learning is by doing, not by listening, and impress us with the seeds- 
in-a-dry-pod character of many of our lectures. And most important 
of all they make us see that the fun is not in arriving, but in travel- 
ing. And thus they suggest to us the way to a greater professional 
happiness and usefulness. 
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TRAVELING ALONG THE POST-CARD TRAIL 


Vacation time is postal time. When good King Penny Post-Card reigns, 
thousands of work-a-day stay-at-homers are deluged with tactless ‘““‘Wish 
you were here’s’”’ by hundreds who mail their hastily scribbled “Having a 
fine time” with no consideration for those who aren’t. Have you too 
sighed as you read the tritest of everyday phrases accompanying that at- 
tractive scene from some far-off isle? 

The post-card trail that the wandering vacationist leaves behind him 
might provide cheery glimpses of enthusiastic experiences. Bragging to 
the envy and discomfort of the recipient, or stating a geographical and 
historical catalogue of facts (who cares how high the mountain is or who 
erected the statue!), is bad taste. Why talk of fifty-seven personal details 
that might better be written about in a letter? The picture postal has a 
place all its own among good American customs, and the junior high 
school students who went a-traveling in the English class, along the post- 
card trail, proved that the possibilities of the penny missive had been 
greatly underestimated. 

Even eighth-graders, whose farthest travels had been to nearby beaches 
and farms and wooded hills, and who had only in reverie heard the 
thunderous rush of Niagara and who had climbed in imaginative ex- 
plorations, only, the loftiest of snow-capped mountains, roared with 
laughter at the thoughtless parent whose post-card message to his daugh- 
ters read: “This is the mountain over which the ancients used to throw 
their defective children. Wish you were both here. Love, Dap.”’ Though 
these adolescents had never gazed into the startlingly blue waters of the 
Caribbean, they sensed that the postal mailed from the West Indies with 
the greeting, “The scenery is beautiful,” sorely lacked the vivid particu- 
lars that might be used to share the strange surprises of that specific 
voyage. 

One sunshiny day when the out-of-doors brought reminiscences of the 
fun of past vacationings and the freedom of the world without seemed 
more inviting than the walled boundaries of the English classroom, we 
talked of shoes and ships and sealing-wax—and then of post-card notes 
that had been mailed to friends who remained at home. “What would you 
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write if you were sending postals from the beach?”’ Since “Having a 
wonderful time” had been discarded, we planned together a short en- 
thusiastic paragraph, enjoyable to read, that told of one striking phase of 
life upon the sands. ‘People here, people there, people everywhere! Even 
when you go swimming, you bump your head into someone beneath,” 
was one wording accepted by the class as meeting the requirements laid 
down for good post-card writing. 

By contrast, ““Dear John” seemed so stilted a salutation and “Your 
friend”’ so dull a closing phrase that when the writing of cards from places 
we'd like to visit some day, somewhere, in or near these United States, 
was assigned, it was agreed by all that even these oft-repeated details of 
letter writing should be improved upon. 

The excitement that prevailed when the most vivid missives were ap- 
plauded by the students who sat in judgment, and the fun of finding 
clever phrases to polish good ideas that had been poorly worded, was so 
contagious that the class in sudden unison asked for another opportunity 
to prove their skill at postal writing. We might have talked for hours of 
vocabulary building, or variety of sentence structure, or the necessity for 
careful punctuation. Unconsciously and unnoticed, the need for all three 
grew into our post-card plans. 

An enthusiastic boy wrote of an imaginary trip west: 

H1, PEANutTs! 

Corn, corn, and more corn—that’s all I see and hear all day. I’m on my way 
to a Wisconsin lumber camp and we have been passing fields and fields of corn. 
As far as my eye can see, I see corn. But they don’t serve corn on this train. 


They do sell peanuts. 
Your corn-sighted friend, 


FRITZ 

A visit to Chicago brought forth this comment: 

You know every time we walk through the stock yards, we hear a lot of 
noises. The closer we come, the more noise we hear. Pigs, cows, hogs! They 
all talk at once. 

Washington made a poetic child blessed with a sense of humor remark: 

It is snowing here and the White House looks like a sugar cake. The Capitol 
dome looks like a silver ball. No wonder the senators don’t want to go out of 
Congress. 

The best cards were copied on real postals (or mounted on magazine 
pictures cut to post-card size) and displayed where all who passed might 
pause and admire. There were giggles from the adolescent audience that 
read: 
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HELLO EDDIE, 

Whew, I’m lying down writing this card after walking for an hour in the 
old-fashioned Spanish streets. Every minute somebody would bump into me 
on the narrow sidewalks. Whenever I see anyone coming, I get ready for the 


tk ; 
next bump What a life! 


LEONARD 


and 
In New York you may have the sun and the moon, but in Hollywood, I have 


the stars. 
Your star-gazing cousin, 
SID 
Vacation time is truly postal time. When good King Penny Post-Card 
reigns again, these eighth-graders who go a-traveling in earnest should be 
able to find more effective ways of ‘“Wishing you were here”’ while they’re 


“Having a fine time.” 
BEATRICE R. WOLOSIN 
BAYONNE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 





SHALL READING BE FREE? 


Since there is so little agreement among free-reading advocates as to 
the precise statement of their position, it would be folly, indeed, for a by- 
stander to attempt one. He might still be a bystander if he did try, though 
that is questionable; he would certainly not be an innocent bystander. 
However, it is not too difficult from the collection of opinions I have made 
to draw a few basic conclusions to which nearly all would agree. For ex- 
ample, in the free-reading procedure there is no common class study of a 
single book; there is, of course, no intensive study of classics; there is only 
a bare minimum of class activity. The program involves a high degree of 
individualized work. The first emphasis is upon student interest. Secure 
student interest in literature first; make readers of your students to begin 
with. Then if you like—or rather if they like—introduce them to the 
classics. 

Thus develops a real divergence from traditional methods. The tradi- 
tional literature program held as its basic purpose the introduction of 
high-school students to the best writing in English and American literary 
history—a familiarity with culture. And this, naturally, logically led to 
the extreme practice of subordinating the reading of the classics to a study 
of literary history. Free reading demurs to all of this. A fig for culture, it 
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says; culture cannot be acquired in any case like a veneer. And tradi- 
tional methods can lead only to the most unsubstantial of cultural veneers. 
If culture is what you are after, you are going about it in the wrong way. 
But we, the free readers, are not so sure that inculcation of culture is a 
reasonable or suitable ambition for the highly cosmopolitan high school of 
the present day. We feel, indeed, that while we may be aiming at a lower 
mark we are not, in light of circumstances, striving for a less worthy goal 
in endeavoring to get our students interested in reading. We are preparing 
them in worthy use of the immense amount of leisure, enforced most of it, 
which they will find out of school. This is a fair summary of the purpose of 
the free-reading program. 

To most observers free reading must seem to occupy an extreme posi- 
tion. It originated in revolt, or rather it originated the revolt and has 
smashed through the opposition of traditionalism to a position far, far 
beyond the original line of battle. In the meantime the moderates have 
made up the army of occupation and hold positions midway between the 
two extremes. The revolt has carried the free reader beyond the position 
which the moderates are willing to occupy. 

Now, the most conspicuous example of bad practice in traditionalism 
was undoubtedly the intensive parsing and analysis of classics that often 
lasted over a period of many weeks. There can be no question that read- 
ing interest was stifled for millions of students by such close work. High- 
school students are prepared neither by inclination nor ability to enjoy 
literature in this fashion. Analysis was badly handled in the past; it was 
unintelligently directed. The great mass of teachers have abandoned it 
today. The free readers abhor it. They reason thus: analysis killed in- 
terest in the past; therefore, since interest is what we want, we will have 
no analysis. 

It is at this point that disagreement arises with the moderates. These 
latter approve the extensive reading; they agree, indeed, to suppressing 
the classics until such time as students are ready for them; they agree in 
principle that the high school must first interest students in reading. But 
they go farther than this. They hold, in sum, that the high-school Eng- 
lish course not only must establish reading interest but must direct that 
interest in such a way that students will by themselves be able to dis- 
tinguish between good and shoddy writing. They hold the high-school 
English course to have failed unless it provides the student with usable 
standards of judgment in literature. 

At this point, the free-reading advocates shake their heads wearily and 
point out a little bitterly that nothing in their program contradicts this. 
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But there is a fundamental disagreement beneath this apparent concord. 
If you are going to build standards of judgment for a literary type, you 
will perforce discuss that type in class. And you will discuss it not ab- 
stractly but in particular. And in discussing a particular example of, say, 
poetry you will point out figures of speech, unusual rhythms, etc. You 
will, in short, fall back upon analysis. There is no way to avoid it. And 
the free reader eschews analysis. 

There are two means of developing good readers. One means has been 
aptly named by Mrs. Luella B. Cook “‘the mystic approach.” The other 
means in use among the moderates develops interest by information. The 
moderates hold, then, that knowing how a story is put together will not 
kill interest in that story so much as it will increase enjoyment. To the 
Kansas wheat farmer who had never seen a body of water larger than his 
own cattle pond, Lindbergh’s flight across the Atlantic could have meant 
little. To the persons who had crossed the ocean on ten-day steamers it 
meant much more. They knew how cheerless the gray skies and endless 
waves may be. But to the mail pilots, who have flown through storms and 
across mountains without help of ground instruments, the significance of 
the flight must have been tremendous. Each of these latter groups, you 
see, were acquainted with the pitfalls, the dangers, the possible mistakes 
that might have been made. Similarly, the person who reads a story with 
no reaction but an emotional response to the situation as the author de- 
velops it can be but little appreciative. On the other hand, the reader who 
first encounters Hemingway’s The Killers with some idea of how char- 
acters are developed and with some idea of how dialogue may be handled 
will respond not only emotionally but also intellectually to this master- 
piece. Or, if you like, he will respond emotionally both to the story and 
to the able technique of the author. This is basic to the moderate position. 
Free reading, if it avoids all analysis, will go no farther than achieving an 
unenlightened interest in reading. The program which develops interest 
by information will develop a sounder interest because it is informed. 

Reading is, after all, only one of many possible worthy uses of leisure. 
Listening to and appreciating good music is certainly another. Playing 
tennis, golf, and handball are others. If the school is to do no more than 
interest students in reading without building standards of judgment, then 
either literature must lose its present position in the curriculum or the 
school must attend the development of other equally attractive uses of 
leisure. Reading must compete with the radio, the automobile, and the 
movies for attention. And only if reading interest is solidly built will it 
compete equally. 
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It would be obviously impertinent to suggest an alternative program. 
Yet it would be well to call attention to the procedures followed by the 
moderates who succeed in establishing interest and critical judgment. 
Apparently the most effective procedure calls for class study of a common 
book in each type to which students are to be introduced, whether biog- 
raphy, fiction, essays, or drama. Varying with the age of the students, 
suitable elements of writing craftsmanship are pointed out and discussed 
in the commonly read unit. For example: the necessity of conflict to a 
plot; the origin of that conflict in the characters of the story; the develop- 
ment of characters by dialogue, by action, by observations of other char- 
acters. These need take no great length of time. A sort of score sheet may 
be drawn up relative to each of these matters discussed in class. Then fol- 
lows extensive reading directed by the teacher with an estimate required 
of the student for each book read. 

It is apparent that this procedure has only been sketched in outline. 
Much work is yet to be done in familiarizing teachers with the content and 
quality of a vast range of books suited to extensive student reading. Per- 


haps this is the greatest need. 
LEE C. DEIGHTON 
HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 





THE AGE OF ROMANTICISM 


.... Weare of such stuff 
As dreams are made of. 
—SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest 


Objective-—To show the pendulum swing of literature and life from one 
extreme to another, as illustrated in the revolt against classicism; and to 
compare the work of the Romantic poets with that of present-day writers 
whose poetry is imaginative or revolutionary. 

Theme.—What changes in living standards cause revolt? 

Suggested activities (for creating initial interest).— 

I. Modern causes of revolt and unrest, as revealed through newspapers, 

newsreels, radio speakers, etc. 
II. How the elements of imagination and revolt are reflected in the literature 
of today. (This project is well conducted in groups and may lead to reading 
and discussion of such modern authors as Edna St. Vincent Millay, Sara 
Teasdale, Stephen Vincent and William Rose Benét, Walter de la Mare, 
George Dillon, William Butler Yeats, John Masefield, A. E. Housman, 
Alfred Noyes) 











IV. 


VI. 


II. 


Ill. 


IV. 


II. 
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III. Reading from the major Romantic poets: Burns, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 


Shelley, Byron, Keats 
Reading from the minor poets of the period: Southey, Leigh Hunt, Thomas 
Hood, Thomas Campbell, Thomas Moore, etc. 


. Group discussions of central themes of poems, favorite stanzas, quoted 


lines, etc. This work may be done nicely in groups, each group finding 
additional material from a poet or two 

Discussion of the characteristics of romantic versus realistic literature; 
how changes from classicism were brought about and why; and how the 
poetry of our own century reflects similar ideas 


Culminating activities.— 
I. 


A program of songs and poetry prepared and given before an audience, 
possibly the students of the other English classes meeting the same period. 
Original songs and poems written carefully in modern style, with emphasis 
on the right word in the right place to convey vividness of imagery. The 
best of these products may be placed in the school library on exhibit. I 
once incorporated some student poems into an article which was published 
in an educational magazine 

Illustrations and favorite poems pasted in scrapbooks or on posters for 
display on the bulletin board 

Oral and written reports on the modern poetry and poems read and dis- 
cussed 


Student evaluation.— 
a 


Do I understand and appreciate poetry better after having studied this 
unit? Why? 
Do I understand the underlying motives for human thought and action 
better than ever before? 

SALIBELLE ROYSTER 
Reitz HIGH SCHOOL 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 





THE BULLETIN BOARD AS A VITAL PROJECT 


The history of a bulletin board in a western Pennsylvania junior high 
school is not, of course, of general interest to English teachers; but a de- 
scription of its contents, together with a discussion of its astonishing prac- 
tical value, might be. At least, the worth of any project that succeeds in 
stimulating the students’ desire to read can, for that single reason, hardly 
be denied. The chief prerequisite for putting it into effect is merely a 
knowledge of a few sources of material, which I shall give later. 
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The bulletin board contains pictures, special vocabulary drills, pro- 
nunciation charts, quotations from high-school literature texts, jokes, car- 
toons, verse, various short columns and squibs anent divers phases of 
English, school news appearing in the local papers, and miscellaneous 
short newspaper articles. 

A year’s steady growth has established some definite features that ap- 
pear daily. One of the most interesting of these is a series of vocabulary 
cards, begun by the teacher but now continued by the students them- 
selves. As the student reads his daily paper, he underlines words whose 
meaning he does not know. After he has read the paper, he finds the mean- 
ing of each such word in the dictionary. The next day, after the family 
has read the paper, he cuts out the sentences containing the underlined 
words. These clippings are then brought to the teacher, who, with the 
assistance of selected pupils, arranges them in envelopes and makes an 
alphabetical list of every word. When a word is recorded a second time, 
the figure ‘‘2” is placed after it with a pencil. When a sufficient number 
of clipped sentences containing the same word (sometimes three, some- 
times four) is collected, the clippings are pasted neatly on a 3 X 5-inch fil- 
ing card, at the top of which has been printed the word, with the pronun- 
ciation symbols, derivation, meaning, and synonyms, just as they appear 
in the dictionary. Above the red line on the card is printed in capital 
letters the question “Is This Word in Your Vocabulary?” Two of these 
cards are on the bulletin board daily, one in each upper corner. Each card 
remains two days, only one card having been used the first day, so that 
now one old word and one new word appear every day. Every other 
Monday a card bearing the title “Can You Match These Words?” is 
placed on the board. Below the title are placed ten words that have pre- 
viously appeared, with an alphabetical list of synonyms. This method en- 
ables the student to test his vocabulary and at the same time to review 
these particular words. 

One card each day has the title “Words Often Mispronounced.” The 
teacher and the students again collaborate in selecting these lists. Ten 
words, with the proper diacritical marks opposite, appear daily. At least 
seven of these are new, the last two or three spaces being used for review 
words. The need for such a series will be doubly emphasized if the teacher 
will look up in his own dictionary the pronunciation of such common 
words as “cantaloupe,” “hygiene,” “ferocity,” “indisputable,” ‘‘mélée,”’ 
“creek,” “paprika.”’ In every reading-class, in whatever grade or subject, 
the average student will hesitate before, or futilely attempt to pronounce, 
at least one word. That word belongs on the list of words often mispro- 
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nounced. Teachers of subjects other than English will gladly furnish such 
a list to the English teacher or student bulletin board committee. 

Another card series that is used two or three times weekly is titled 
“Famous Quotations.” The most valuable material for these cards is that 
taken from literature that the student has already read or will read at 
some time during his high-school career. The name of the author, his 
dates, type of writing, and work from which the particular excerpt is 
taken will keep constantly before the student important literary facts and 
also incite an advance interest in certain classics. 

At least one thing humorous is on the bulletin board every day. It may 
be a cartoon from Collier’s, the Saturday Evening Post, or a daily news- 
paper. The teacher undertaking such a project will be astonished at the 
good cartoons that students will bring in from technical magazines to 
which the teacher himself will not have access. Good jokes may be ob- 
tained from more or less obscure publications. 

Once a bulletin board of this type is begun, the students will not let the 
teacher discontinue it. They will, if allowed, usurp the entire duty of its 
upkeep. They will, moreover, read more than they ever have before, 
partly because they are in search of bulletin-board material and partly 
because, in this search, they will have discovered a wealth of other inter- 
esting reading matter that would not have heretofore gained their atten- 
tion. 

J. Wyant RowE 
SoutH GREENSBURG JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
SouTH GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 





HARNESSING HOLLYWOOD 


With but one copy of The Real David Copperfield by Robert Graves, I 
determined to set bait for enthusiastic enjoyment of Dickens’ popular 
masterpiece. I had two classes of Freshmen, totaling sixty pupils. 

First, I saw the moving picture at the Capitol Theater on Broadway. 
Then I read the first two chapters of the book to my class. I referred to 
the moving picture and suggested reading of such magazines as Photoplay. 
My classroom was inundated with pictures of Charles Lawton, Edna May 
Oliver, Lionel Barrymore, Maureen O’Sullivan, W. C. Fields, Freddie 
Bartholomew, from such sources as the popular newsstand can supply. 
By rare good fortune, a colleague in my department lent me a set of new 
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books containing David Copperfield. Spurred on by the knowledge that 
the books must be returned quickly, my classes read avidly. By accident 
I had created an ideal teaching situation; it was a privilege to read. 

However, under these circumstances, the average and slow pupils were 
at a great disadvantage. To send roots down into the strata of memory, 
we engaged in a composition project. Chuckling discussions were followed 
by character sketches, summaries, and—inspiration! The suggestion came 
to make use of a recent study of business letters by writing for autographs 
and autographed pictures. One boy, decidedly average, wrote sixteen let- 
ters of request the first night! 

Theaters showing David Copperfield found their seats filled with Free- 
port Freshmen not only once but several times. Heated discussions in 
class criticized and sustained Hugh Walpole’s scenario. New York City 
newspapers were culled for critics’ reactions. 

A committee waited upon a local theater manager to ask for ‘‘stills.”’ 
They obtained Basil Rathbone drawing from his timid wife the defense, 
“T know, Edward, that I have many weak points, but no matter what else 
is said against me, I am affectionate.”” There were thirteen others, among 
them Mr. Peggotty’s announcement of little Emily’s engagement to Ham, 
and Dora and David at the theater, a scene not in the book. 

The answers from Hollywood came. Roland Young answered first with 
a photograph of Uriah Heep. Freddie Bartholomew was generous with 
both his pictures and personal notes. Edna May Oliver signed, in her firm 
strong hand, at least, five photographs. Other contributors were: W. C. 
Fields, Madge Evans, Maureen O’Sullivan, Jessie Ralph, Violet Kemble 
Cooper, and Lionel Barrymore. 

To keep this material intact, we made a scrapbook of large dimensions. 
Library work followed, for characters must be explained both in réle and 
in life. The class was introduced to Who’s Who in America. 

Thus from this project flowered joy in reading a novel, pleasurable 
suspense in writing business letters, satisfaction in composition work, bet- 
ter mastery of library tools, and a sharpened dramatic sense. I advocate 


harnessing Hollywood. 
HILDA KLINKHART 

FREEPORT HIGH SCHOOL 
FREEPORT, NEW YORK 
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THE BUSINESS LETTER 


In order that the English 4 (IIA class) should have a definite purpose 
in the study of the “business letter,” I added to this unit of study the 
subject of vocations. 

First, we had a round-table discussion on the various types of life- 
work. The pupils discovered that they had very little specific knowledge 
as to preparation, requirements, opportunities for advancement, social op- 
portunities, salaries, etc. I suggested that each pupil write a letter to 
some leader of his chosen profession or work, asking for an interview, for 
the purpose of finding out more about the business of making a living. 

The second day was spent in reading, discussing, and criticizing both 
the form and the content of the various letters. 

With the help of the vocational-guidance teacher and the librarian, 
questions for use at the interview were written down in a notebook for 
future reference, after members of the class had suggested improvements, 
additional questions, and changes in sentence structure to insure coherent 
thought. 

On the third day, and after some of the most interested pupils had 
really contacted heads of business or professions, class letters were written 
to presidents of schools or institutions, asking for information and cata- 
logues concerning various vocational studies. 

The next problem was to obtain scholarships, or other opportunities 
for training. Two letters were necessary for this. The first one was a letter 
requesting a recommendation from some friend or associate. This person 
was given for reference, or his letter was inclosed, in the second letter, 
which was an application for the scholarship, or the opportunity for study. 

The fifth-day class period was devoted to writing letters, thanking the 
donors of scholarships, or making plans for entering schools or institutions 
for the study of the chosen professions. 

After the letters and questions had been criticized by pupils and teach- 
er, they were placed in the English notebooks, carefully corrected, to be 
used later in reviews. 

To round out the unit, and to see what had been learned, a second letter 
was written to each of the persons interviewed, telling him of what the 
pupil had learned in the study of his chosen profession. A class exchange 
of these letters offered an added opportunity for knowledge, as well as an 


interest in many vocations. 
(Miss) James E. STIFF 
SuNSET HicH SCHOOL 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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HIDDEN TREASURE 


In order to foster reading, to encourage books as hidden treasure, I 
determined that the books would be interesting, and that the method of 
reporting would be novel and encouraging to reading. 

Curiosity was rife in the Freshman class the morning of the first book 
report; a few of the more cynical Freshman thought that teacher was 
“attempting a gag,”’ for all that she had said was: “Come to class with 
your book read; know about your book; find out anything you can about 
the author, and the circumstances under which it was written.” But the 
mystery surrounding the report was intriguing; a small round tin pan, 
borrowed from the home-economics laboratory, reposing on the English 
desk, was exciting. As class began the round tin pan became a micro- 
phone, and the Freshman English class became radio station Freshman, 
broadcasting the book-review hour. From this report the Freshmen 
emerged with a new interest in books and the library. 

Prior to the assembly held to observe National Book Week, the second 
book report fell due. Again the students came to class ignorant of the 
method of report. This time I asked each student, by himself, or with the 
help of one of his classmates, to act out some part of his book. The re- 
sults were so successful that they were portrayed at the school assembly. 
Three members of the class acted out Seventeen by Tarkington, that deli- 
cious part where Willie, Jane (eating apple sauce on her bread), and Mrs. 
Baxter discuss Miss Pratt. Daniel Boone, by Thwaites, was acted out 
very simply by a boy wearing a coonskin cap, carrying a shotgun on his 
shoulder, and mounted on a steed (which proved to be another member of 
the class covered with an army blanket). Very elementary sort of acting! 
But the difference in attitude toward book-reporting was enlightening. 
To make sure that the students had actually read and enjoyed the books, 
I permitted students of other classes to ask any questions they might 
wish about the book. Needless to say, the books were thoroughly 
read. 

The joy of the unexpected appealed to the students. When the time 
for the third book report drew near, I was beseiged by questions about 
the report. At a school party the previous Friday night the game of 
“Auction” had been played; in class, then, I announced that each stu- 
dent must be an auctioneer of his book, that he must be able to describe 
his book so well that another member of the class would buy it. “Buy- 
ing” the book meant that it would be read for the ‘“‘buyer’s’’ next report. 
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Some of the books sold for the exorbitant sum of two thousand dollars; 
if any ‘“‘auctioneer”’ could not sell his book to a class member, the book 
was then declared to be sold to a local bookstore. 


IRENE M. HOWELL 
SPARTA TOWNSHIP H1GH SCHOOL 
WaraGA, ILLINOIS 





A TEACHER, NOT A CRUTCH 


Literally hundreds of methods have been evolved for the exceedingly 
important and difficult undertaking of teaching students to write. All of 
these methods follow the same general plan: The student writes a com- 
position, in or out of the classroom, and the instructor corrects or indicates 
the errors made by the writer. The process is repeated over and over 
again. Yet, many teachers feel that the improvement of the writing 
ability of students is disproportionate to the time and effort spent by 
those who read these compositions. 

Many of us are but crutches to students. Some weeks ago in the Writ- 
ing Laboratory here at Florida, a Freshman said to me: “Will you read 
this paper and correct it for me? I have to turn it in to my economics 
prof.” For years this boy had had some one correct his errors for him. 
All of this led me to this obvious truth: That the instructor who succeeded 
in teaching students to detect and to correct 75 per cent of the errors of a 
composition would be accomplishing a worthy end and would be lessening 
his own task immeasurably. With this as an objective, Professor Henry H. 
Caldwell and the writer phrased sixteen questions for the student to ask 
himself, and had these questions printed on the two sides of an 8X 5-inch 
card (see p. 410). 

The student’s paper is read, and all instances of the eight listed errors 
found in the paper are marked with an (X) in the margin on the line on 
which the error occurs; other listed errors, where and if made, are marked 
with a (P). The card is given to the student, who is directed to ask himself 
each one of the eight questions about every line having an (X) to its left, 
and to ask himself each one of the eight questions, labeled “Punctuation 
Considerations,”’ about every line having a (P) to its left. When, and if, 
the errors are detected, they are to be corrected by the student, who then 
signals for the teacher to return to note what he has done, if this work is 
being done in the classroom. 
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Perhaps a word should be given as to the selection of errors placed on 
the card and as to the phrasing of the printed questions. Fourteen teach- 
ers of English composition were asked individually to list the twelve errors 


SELF-CORRECTION CARD 


(Front) 


Does every verb agree with its sub- 
ject in number? 


. Does every pronoun agree with its 


antecedent? 


. Is the reference of each pronoun to 


its antecedent perfectly clear? 


. Have you made the error of using 


one word when you intended to use 
another having the same sound, as 
to for too; their for there; and the like? 


. Do any adjectives modify verbs? 


. Have you carelessly omitted any 


word? 


. Are you doubtful of the spelling of 


any word? Ex.—You are uncertain 
of the spelling of sergeant; make a 
list of six or seven ways of spelling 
it; look in the dictionary until you 
find the one having a correct defini- 
tion (sargent, sargeant, sargint, sear- 
gant, sergant, sergent, sergeant). 


. Have you worded the sentence so 


that its meaning would be clear to 
any reader? 


PUNCTUATION CONSIDERATIONS 


. Have you placed an end-point (.) 


(?) (!) at the end of each sentence? 


Are there any points in the sentence 
where contractions (don’t for do not) 
are used, or where possession is evi- 
dent (John’s hat; an hour’s stay; 
boys’ shoes)? If so, have you used 
the apostrophe correctly? 


IIT. 





(Back) 
Do you have a comma between each 
word of any series of adjectives or of 
nouns (“‘big, strong, yellow dog’’)? 


’. Have you failed to insert a comma 


immediately before the subject of 
any sentence when a phrase or sub- 
ordinate clause of more than five 
words precedes the subject? 


. Consider a subject and its verb as 


one UNIT. Examine carefully the 
punctuation of every sentence hav- 
ing two or more such units in it. 

A. If, between any two such units, 
you have written any of these words: 
and, or, nor, for, but, and others like 
them, you should place a comma be- 
fore such words. Have you done so? 

B. If between any two such units 
you have written any of these words: 
nevertheless, moreover, consequently, 
therefore, however, yet, you should 
place a semicolon before such words. 
Have you done so? 

C. If between any such units, you 
have written any of these words: 
since, because, when, while, where, 
who, which, you should use no punc- 
tuation marks except when they fol- 
low proper names; in the exceptional 
cases place a comma before such 
words. Have you done so? 

D. If between such units there 
are none of the words listed in A, B, 
and C, you should place a semicolon 
between such units at a point where 
the thought changes. 

“Before leaving, John drank a 
glass of milk (;) he carried with him 
a sandwich.’”’ Have you omitted any 
semicolons at such points? 
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occurring most frequently in students’ themes, and dozens of articles pub- 
lished in the English Journal, the School Review, and the Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, in which similar investigations were made, were studied. 
The findings presented in these articles and the lists edited by these teach- 
ers agreed substantially with the results obtained by the writer when he 
catalogued the errors made in one thousand Freshmen compositions. The 
errors occurring most frequently in students’ compositions are as follows: 





Disagreement of subject with verb in number 
Disagreement of pronoun with antecedent in number 
Obscure reference of pronoun 

Failure to use end-points 

Confusion of forms similar in sound 
Comma-splice 

Adjective misused for adverb 

Essential word omitted 

Apostrophe omitted 

Misspelling 

Failure to express clear meaning 

Omission of commas in series 


An examination of the card will show that the authors endeavored to 


use no terms which would call for an explanation on the part of the teach- 
er, and to phrase the sixteen questions so that the weakest student in any 
class could, without additional aid, understand them. 





W. A. CLARK, JR. 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
































EDITORIAL 


The series of studies financed by the Commonwealth Fund and 
the Payne Fund and reported in the ‘Motion Pictures and Youth” 
series—see especially Motion Pictures and Youth: A 
Summary, by W. W. Charters (Macmillan)—show con- 
clusively that commercial motion pictures are seriously 
affecting our youth, and that at least part of these effects are bad. 
The co-operative study of Photoplay Appreciation in American High 
Schools demonstrated that the schools can raise, in some degree, the 
photoplay tastes and choices of the pupils. Many high schools, 
though still probably a minority, are making some attempt to deal 
with the situation. 

The effects of radio programs may be even more important, but 
the nature of their influence has been studied even less than that of 
the photoplays and very few schools have undertaken any systematic 
education in radio listening. 

A mere glance into the future increases our concern about those 
matters. Binocular motion-picture projection is no longer a pre- 
diction; such a picture is now on public exhibition. Announcement 
has been made of a “‘last-link”’ invention which will make television 
broadcasting commercially practicable. Full-color photography has 
been achieved, and will doubtless be improved as sound projection 
has been improved since its first appearance. These technical de- 
velopments will increase the art possibilities of the photoplay and 
of the radio, increase them so far that they may well take the place 
of the legitimate stage in literature, and even go much farther. 
They may bring back on a magnificent scale the bard and trouba- 
dour and the teller of prose tales. They will make possible drama 
freed from almost every limitation except the exclusion of the au- 
thor’s direct comment upon his characters. (The showing of foreign- 
language photoplays with English subtitles superimposed upon the 
lower part of the pictures perhaps points the solution of the age- 
old problem of presenting unspoken thought, which Eugene O’ Neill 
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unsuccessfully attacked in Strange Interlude.) We shall probably 
eventually outgrow our fixed idea that the use of a machine in the 
production of entertainment necessarily makes that entertainment 
artistically inferior. So might the bards have said of writing, and 
certainly of printing! 

Yet we all know that photoplays rarely meet the criteria of truth 
to life, depth of insight, and effective phrasing—to mention but 
the most obvious. Nor will they—can they—do so until there is 
an audience that demands and attends the best. We must hope 
that some day motion-picture theaters will be differentiated and 
appeal to different classes of patrons as books do now. (Perhaps it is 
the individual book that finds its audience, rather than the publish- 
ing house which is specialized.) And the development of the audi- 
ence which will make possible more movies like The Tale of Two 
Cities while the crowd still revels in such sentimental impossibilities 
as The Trail of the Lonesome Pine—the development of such an 
audience is largely our job. 

It is more than possible that the screen and the loudspeaker al- 
ready get more attention and wield more influence than printed 
fiction, drama, and poetry combined; and we have to consider the 
probability that in the not distant future improved photoplays and 
broadcast television are going to make deep inroads upon the present 
meager reading time of both adults and children. The sooner we 
set ourselves seriously to deal with photoplays and the radio the 
better we shall be prepared for this entirely possible metamorphosis 
of “literature.” If we persist in neglecting our present duty we may 
find ourselves completely unready to meet the demands of the fourth 
decade of our century. 









































USAGE COUNSEL 


SYNTAX AND SEMANTICS 


From the Northeastern Teachers College at Tahlequah, Oklahoma, 
Mrs. Lois Gillis Hall asks: “Can you tell me why insanitary is ‘right’ and 
unsanitary is ‘wrong’? It seems as if it might be more logical if it were the 
other way around since both prefixes mean nof and since the first word 
looks as if it might be kin to insane.” 

News Week was recently taken to task for its use of unsanitary and 
its cogent.reply was to quote from Webster, 1934, “unsanitary. Not sani- 
tary, insanitary,” which subjoins for good measure the words unsanitari- 
ness and unsanitation. Considering the number of homophones already 
in the language the approximation to insane appears rather remote. But 
some handbook or other must have been drawing distinctions that do not 
exist. The Century Dictionary in 1889 gives unsanitary and supports it 
with a quotation from George Eliot’s Middlemarch. It may also be found 
in Stormonth’s and the Oxford Dictionaries. The Century says of the prefix 
un-, ‘“This negative may be prefixed to any adjective or participle what- 
ever, whether of native or foreign origin.’”’ There is no recognizable con- 
sistency in its use, either; we say unable and inability, for instance, and 
the words are from the Latin. Webster’s observes that ‘‘as distinguished 
from in- (im-), un- is used primarily with words of native rather than of 
Latin origin, and is sometimes confined to a neutral rather than a contrary 
meaning, as in inartistic, unartistic; immoral, unmoral.” It is a hard say- 
ing, but handbooks are filled with injunctions against many a word and 
phrase that is unexceptionable. Go to a good dictionary. It doesn’t have 
to be unabridged, but it should be recent. The American edition of the 
Pocket Oxford would have answered this question. 





Miss Schmidt writes from the high school at Fairmont, Minnesota, as 
follows: ‘I note in ‘Freshmen Placement Tests for Freshmen English’ by 
D. V. Smith and C. McCullough the usage ‘grammatical errors.’ Some 
years ago the Literary Digest frowned upon this usage and said ‘errors in 
grammar’ was the correct form. Which usage is correct?” 

The Century Dictionary defines grammatical thus, ‘Of or pertaining to 
grammar: as a grammatical rule, error, question, distinction, etc.” It 
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would seem as if the handbook sciolist had been at work correcting what 
is already correct. Perhaps he would seek to justify himself by pointing 
out that if an error is grammatical it isn’t a grammatical error. On the 
analogy a factual error wouldn’t be a factual error but an error in fact, a 
criminal error would have to be an error in crime or criminality, and so on 
ad nauseam. To say “an error in grammar” is good English; to say, “ ‘A 
grammatical error’ is not good English,” is itself not good English. 





Somebody in Chicago writes anonymously to ask an explanation of 
“the English and American use of appreciate.’”’ In the older meanings of 
the word, to “estimate worth, quality, amount, of; estimate aright; be 
sensitive to; esteem highly” there is not now and never has been any 
difference in practice here and abroad, and the word is comparatively 
modern in most of these senses and is not found in Johnson. But in the 
sense ‘‘to raise in value; opposed to depreciate,” as noted in the Oxford, 
and also in the sense “to rise in value,” these “have been long in use in 
the United States.”’ They do indeed go back respectively to 1771-79 and 
1789-96 in this country. But our American expansion of meaning was not 
accepted abroad until 1880. Now that it has been accepted, as have so 
many American additions to the language, international practice is uni- 
form. Furthermore, there are already signs that the characterization of a 
word or phrase as an Americanism is to secure it a hearing, rather than 
rejection, in Great Britain. 





Miss Mary Francis writes from Winnetka, Illinois, to ask if there are 
any differences of significance or usage between sanitarium and sana- 
torium, sanitary and sanatory. The history of the words may be gleaned 
from the Oxford English Dictionary (1914). The first of them has its first 
instance given in 1851, and as identical in meaning with the second, going 
back to 1840, in the senses (1) “‘an establishment for the reception and 
medical treatment of invalids” and (2) ‘‘a place to which, on account of 
climatic or other conditions, invalids resort for the improvement of their 
health; specifically a hill-station in a hot country, especially in India, to 
which residents periodically resort to recuperate.” A third meaning is 
given in the OED Supplement (1933) for sanatorium at Eton College, 
where it signifies what infirmary does in other schools and places. Sani- 
tary, according to the OED, means “Of or pertaining to the conditions 
affecting health, especially with reference to cleanliness and precautions 
against infection and other deleterious influences. Also occasionally of 
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conditions and surroundings: Free from deleterious influences.” It 
further is used “as the distinctive epithet of appliances specially contrived 
with a view to sanitary requirements” of many different sorts, and, com- 
ing down from 1853, “Intended or tending to promote health,” which is 
“apparently found only in U.S. writers.” These include Kane, 1853, 
James Russell Lowell, 1870, and John Fiske, 1872, and nothing is said 
about the Sanitary Commission of the Civil War which made this use 
universal here. Sanatory signifies (1) ‘‘Conducive to health; curative,” 
from 1832, and (2) “Of or pertaining to healing,” from 1870, and as mis- 
used for sanitary in the sense ‘‘pertaining to health.” Horwill’s Modern 
American Usage (1935) does not mention any international difference. 
Fowler’s Modern English Usage (1926) sums it up: ‘“‘Sanat-, sanit-. The 
chief words, as they should be spelt, are:—sanatorium a healing-place; 
sanative & sanatory curative; sanitary conducive to wholesomeness; sani- 
tation securing of wholesomeness; sanitarian a believer in sanitation. 
Sanitarium is a possible but now undesirable equivalent of sanatorium; 
sanitorium, sanatarium, & sanitory are wrong.” 

This holds good for England, but in America the situation is better set 
forth in Webster in the unabridged edition of 1935. Here sanatorium is 
defined by sanitarium, and vice versa. Their use is therefore interchange- 
able. But the adjectives are carefully discriminated: ‘“‘Sanatory and 
sanitary should not be confounded. Sanatory signifies conducive to health; 
sanitary has the more general meaning of pertaining to health; as, the camp 
is not sanatory, its sanitary conditions are bad.” 

WALLACE RICE 
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PHONOGRAPH RECORDS OF ROBERT FROST 


Robert Frost, reading from his own poetry, has made four phonograph 
records for the literary series sponsored by the National Council of 
Teachers of English, American Speech, and Erpi Picture Consultants. 
The poems, including a number that have become classic as well as two 
just published, are as follows: 

“The Death of the Hired Man,” Part I 


Record 1 | “The Death of the Hired Man,” Part II 
( “The Death of the Hired Man,” Part III 
| “The Tuft of Flowers” 
R 2 
aoe | “A Peck of Gold” 
| “Fire and Ice” 
{ “The Runaway” 
— “The Road Not Taken” 
. | “Neither Far Out nor in Deep” 
| “Two Tramps in Mud-Time” 
{ “Mending Wall” 
| «ce : > 4 . ny Key ; ” 
Records | Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening 


) “Dust of Snow” 
| “Birches” 


These records and the three of Gertrude Stein may be purchased at 
$2.50 apiece from Erpi Picture Consultants, 250 West Fifty-seventh 
Street, New York. Suggestions for future records in the series should be 
sent to Mr. George Hibbitt, American Speech, 2940 Broadway, New York. 





FIELD COURSE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 


How often have you wished you could hasten the securing of your de- 
gree so that you might be free to carry out your long-cherished dream of 
traveling and studying in England! Teachers College offers you, in the 
summer of 1936, the opportunity to realize both your ambitions at the 
same time—to visit literary shrines in England and to pursue a course of 
study for credit at Teachers College. 
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The department of English and the international institute of Teachers 
College offer a course of six weeks’ duration to include a period of study at 
Cambridge University; observation of teaching in British schools; at- 
tendance at one or more Shakespeare plays at Stratford; visits to cities 
rich in literary associations with Jane Austen, Thomas Hardy, Shake- 
speare, Wordsworth and other Lake poets, Gray, Johnson, Dickens, Chau- 
cer, and others; visits to cathedrals at Exeter, Salisbury, Lincoln, and 
Canterbury; and to famous schools and colleges such as Eton and Oxford. 
In London opportunity will be provided for visits to the library and manu- 
script collections of the British Museum, to Westminster Abbey, and to 
the London Museum’s interesting and varied collections illustrating the 
history, the social and domestic life and manners of London; and to places 
rich in associations with Chaucer, Shakespeare, Johnson, Goldsmith, and 
other writers. 

The total cost of the course will be $565, tourist-class ocean travel (a 
limited number of reservations third-class ocean travel at $500 available). 
These prices include ocean passage, all scheduled travel in England (chief- 
ly by motor coach), lodging and meals from New York to New York, tips 
and taxes at hotels, entrance fees to museums, one play at Stratford, tui- 
tion in Cambridge University, and four points of tuition with the univer- 
sity fee at Columbia. Additional points of credit, up to a maximum of 
eight, may be arranged for at $12.50 a point. The sum named will cover 
all necessary expenses, including personal-accident insurance, except tips 
on board ship, passport, personal expenses, and amusements beyond those 
planned for the whole group. Fifty dollars is payable to Teachers Col- 
lege upon enrolment; the remaining amount is due May 20, after which 
date no deposit will be returned. 

Upon completing his registration each member will be furnished with a 
list of books recommended for preliminary reading and with preparatory 
information regarding visa, mail, equipment, currency, and like matters. 
For further information address the Secretary, Foreign Field Courses, In- 
ternational Institute, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


PROFESSOR IDA A. JEWETT 





NOTICE OF CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Subscribers to the English Journal who plan to change their addresses 
during the summer are requested to send their new addresses to the 
Journal office as promptly as possible in order to avoid delays in the 
delivery of the magazine. 














































NEWS AND NOTES 


PLAYS IN VERSE WIN APPROVAL 


tional evidence in support of Mr. Hatcher’s observation. 





THE BEST SELLERS? 


(February 17—March 16) 


are included. 





























Harlan Hatcher’s denial in the January English Journal* that verse 
as a medium for dramatic expression belongs to the dead past receives 
confirmation in the announcement that Maxwell Anderson’s Winterset 
has been selected as the best play of the year by the Critics’ Circle. The 
production of MacLeish’s Panic by the Cleveland Playhouse, and the 
phenomenal success of the WPA performances of T. S. Eliot’s Murder 
in the Cathedral in the Manhattan Theater in New York, furnish addi- 


FICTION 
1. The Last Puritan, by George Santayana. February 1. Scrib. $2.75 
2. Secret Marriage, by Kathleen Norris. February 21. D. D. 2.00 
3. The Hurricane, by Nordhoff and Hall. February ro. L. B. 2.50 
4. Gaudy Night, by Dorothy L. Sayers. February 20. Harc. 2.50 
5. The Thinking Reed, by Rebecca West. March 6. Viking . 2.50 
6. The House in Paris, by Elizabeth Bowen. March 2. Knopf . 2.50 
7. Marriage by Conquest, by Warwick Deeping. February 26. 
McBride eee a ae ee 
8. It Can’t Happen Here, by Sinclair Lewis. October 21. D.D.. 2.50 
9. The Exile, by Pearl S. Buck. February 6. Day . . . . 2.50 
10. Magnificent Obsession, by Lloyd C. Douglas. October 22, 1929. 
a <¢ «kt eee eee ee te ll} 
GENERAL 
1. North to the Orient, by Anne Lindbergh. August 15. Harc. . $2.50 
2. Hell Bent for Election, by James P. Warburg. October4. D.D. — .50 
3. The Way of a Transgressor, by Negley Farson. February 13. 
a « « « =< os * & So b+ et *« = > en 


* Mr. Hatcher’s article is entitled “‘Drama in Verse: Anderson, Eliot, MacLeish.” 
2 Reprinted, by permission, from the Retail Bookseller of the Baker & Taylor Co., 
55 Fifth Ave., New York. Ranking is based upon actual count of the Baker & Taylor 
Co.’s sales throughout the country during the period indicated. Only current books 


3 This book is actually a biography but it has been received as fiction by the 
general public and by reviewers, and is now being treated as fiction by its publisher. 
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4. Inside Europe, by John Gunther. February 7. Harp.. . . $3.50 
5. Man, the Unknown, by Alexis Carrel. September 12. Harp. . 3.50 
6. Life with Father, by Clarence Day. August 1. Knopf . 2.00 
7. How to Reduce Your Income Taxes Legitimately, by Hugh 

Satterlee. February 11.8.&S. . . . .. . . . +. =‘4F.00 
8. I Write as I Please, by Walter Duranty. November 4. S.&S. 3.00 
g. Sweden: The Middle Way, by Marquis W. Childs. January 28. 

ee fs oe 6 a ek we oe ek es ee 
10. Culbertson’s New Summary of Bidding and Play, by Ely Cul- 

bertson. March 28, 1935. Wimston . . . . . . . . &JF.00 





THE PERIODICALS 


THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


The motion picture has performed an invaluable service to the theater 
by draining off the demi-emotional and demi-intelligent audiences which 
formerly constituted the old gallery and rear-balcony trade and has per- 
mitted the reputable theater to devote itself to literary drama, in the 
view of George Jean Nathan, famous dramatic critic, writing in the 
March 14, 1936, Saturday Review of Literature. According to this critic 
the average theater audience of today is avid in its search for drama of 
a more exalted nature—drama which merits its publication as literature. 
In support of his contentions he calls attention to the popularity of 
Eugene O’Neill, Maxwell Anderson, and S. N. Behrman, and the box- 
office success of Laurence Housman’s Victoria Regina and the revival of 
The Taming of the Shrew and Ibsen’s Ghosts (with Mme Nazimova). The 
prosperity of the dramatization of Erskine Caldwell’s Tobacco Road and 
the success of Lynn Riggs’s Russet Mantle are further evidences of the 
new encouraging trends in the theater. At the same time, audiences do 
not accept the fraudulent literary-dramatic play because of the literary 
standing of a writer. The failure of Priestley’s Eden End and of Clemence 
Dane’s Granite have recently been properly rejected by the modern 
theater-going public. 


With the February, 1936, issue the Partisan Review and Anvil are com- 
bining to publish a new literary monthly. The new magazine contains 
an extraordinary amount of quality material in poetry, fiction, and criti- 
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cism. Some of the contributors are John Dos Passos; Carl Van Doren, 
who writes under the title ““To the Left: To the Sub-soil’’; Waldo Frank; 
Genevieve Taggart; and James T. Farrell. The appeal is particularly to 
the younger proletarian writers. 


The recent furor over the suppression of the film version of Sinclair 
Lewis’ anti-Fascist novel, Jt Can’t Happen Here, is brought to mind by 
the discussion of “Films of a Moonstruck World,” in the winter, 1936, 
number of the Yale Review, by Richard Watts, Jr. Mr. Watts points out 
that through the insistence of Italy, the film, A Farewell to Arms, was 
so amiably filmed that the rout at Caporetto was turned into a handsome 
victory for Italian arms. Even Spain, which forced the cancellation of 
The Devil Is a Woman, in which civil guards were shown in a disre- 
spectful light, and Turkey, where the sale of American films is compara- 
tively small, and which has successfully insisted that The Forty Days of 
Musa Dagh must not be made into a photoplay, are now consulted by 
the Hollywood producers. Paramount, according to Mr. Watts, has de- 
cided that the French would object to the filming of Paths of Glory, and 
has finally hit upon the ingenious idea of making the scene of Humphrey 
Cobb’s bitter assault on the military spirit the pre-revolutionary Russian 
army. “Weare likely to see,” continues Mr. Watts, “more and more films 
in picturesque costumes or in which the stenographer wins her boss or 
the manicurist her millionaire playboy.” 


Professor Elizabeth Atkins, of the University of Minnesota, discovers 
in the work of modern poets a striking fascination for animal life, according 
to her article in the March, 1936, number of PMLA. She finds that, since 
1920, 165 poems have been written about wild animals, 282 about do- 
mestic animals, 184 about birds, and many others about water animals, 
insects, and fabulous animals. In 1933 this theme proved to be more 
popular than in any previous year. Joseph Auslander, Robert Tristram 
Coffin, Elinor Wylie, Robert Frost, Edna St. Vincent Millay, Hart Crane, 
Robinson Jeffers, Padraic Colum, and D. H. Lawrence are among the 
writers who have contributed abundantly to the poetry of animal life. 

As a result of modern science, the fabulous animal poetry of Chaucer 
and Spenser has been superseded by a literal poetry in which the animal is 
regarded as the elder brother of man, more at home on the earth, yet an 
intimate comrade of our strange and perilous journeys through time. Only 
in the poet’s sensuous delight in birds and beasts does the new interest 
in animal life resemble that of Petrarch, Vergil, and Chaucer. 
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The reason for this new interest may be due in part to the influence of 
Emily Dickinson, whose poems about birds and snakes and insects are 
in key with twentieth-century writing. Moreover, the last twenty years 
have removed most of us from habitual association with animals, and in 
the cities we see them nowadays with a shock of novelty. More im- 
portant, however, is the poet’s need to escape from the closed room of 
civilization in which man has been choking. Immediately after the war 
the poet attempted withdrawal into his inmost incontaminable self, but 
this hidden self proved incommunicable even to other poets. The spirit is 
ebbing from this subjectivist and symbolist verse. It therefore seems 
natural that the poets turn to almost the only untried way of escape from 
despair—to reverence for non-human life. 

The pioneer in this movement was the poet and philosopher Santayana, 
whose cry, 

Happy the dumb beast hungering for food, 
But calling not his suffering his own, 


met with a sympathetic response. Poets like Edna St. Vincent Millay 
cried: 

Wild swans, come over the town, come over 

The town again, trailing your legs and crying! 


And Mr. Coffin in contemplating the ecstasy of hunting and hunted 
creatures, composes the beautiful poem, ‘Crystal Moments.” There is 
healing for the spirit in considering this ecstatic awareness of life that 
seems to arise from the cruelty in the animal world. 


THE PROFESSIONAL MAGAZINES 


Another new magazine undertaking to present digests of articles on 
educational subjects has entered the field under the name Educational 
Abstracts. The first number is for the months of January and February, 
1936, and follows the general style and format of the familiar series 
“Psychological Abstracts.’”’ The emphasis is upon the presentation of 
factual material in nearly thirty divisions of the educational field. The 
magazine, which is edited by Norman J. Powell, is published at 230 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, and sells for four dollars a year. 


Under the arresting title, “The Exploitation of the Child of High In- 
telligence Quotient,” Professor Carl A. Witty, of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, writes in the March, 1936, issue of Educational Method that every 
thorough study of gifted children has suggested that most of these chil- 
dren and their parents are well adjusted; but that genius frequently 
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springs from the complacency and self-sufficiency which characterizes 
such groups. With Bernard I. Bell, Professor Witty asserts that the 
critical, discriminating individual would aim to control and to “readjust”’ 
his environment rather than to “adjust” himself to it. Although it ap- 
pears that gifted children find conformity to our social order easy to 
effect or to simulate, yet they have not been challenged to an intelligent 
discontent or encouraged in a rigorous, sustained attempt to achieve dis- 
tinction. 

Of fifty gifted children who had been studied and observed carefully 
for ten years, some appeared to be maladjusted; three decidedly so. They 
fall into two general types: the withdrawn, displaying anxiety feelings 
and uncertainty about the future, and the indifferent, socially inadequate, 
bored dilettantes who understand life’s issues but refuse to participate in 
them. 

The extraordinarily gifted often find the school situation more cloying 
and perplexing than do the less gifted. To enable high ability to become 
effective, it is essential to provide a freedom in school which will necessi- 
tate realistic living. 

Many maladjustments of the gifted are to be attributed to our attempts 
to enforce participation in a child society upon children having adult or 
very advanced minds. Gifted children should have opportunities to strive 
for goals commensurate with their ability. 


In a study made by Howard W. Oxley, director of C.C.C. camp educa- 
tion, 7,369 enrollees in the C.C.C. camps were found to be illiterate, ac- 
cording to a report to C.C.C. Director Robert Fechner reprinted recently 
in School and Society. Eighty-eight per cent of these illiterate men, who 
number 1.9 per cent of the total number of enrollees, were induced to take 
part in the instruction program during the month of July, 1935. 

Mr. Oxley reports that, of the various techniques employed by ad- 
visers, the visual instruction was found to be the most beneficial. The use 
of visual aids, such as motion pictures and newspaper comics, has proved 
helpful. Advisers begin the instruction with words and phrases common 
to daily life and with simple stories and news items read to the men. In 
the later stages of instruction the men are shown how to express their 
thoughts in the form of a letter or a brief account. 


Records of January 1, 1936, show 144 organizations affiliated with the 
World Federation of Education Associations. Nineteen are from various 
parts of the British Empire. 
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In the course of his address before the general session of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence meeting in St. Louis, published in the February 
29, 1936, issue of School and Society, Professor Charles A. Beard declared 
that the immediate obligations of organized education in America are: 
(1) to draft a national code of good practice relative to the teaching of 
controversial questions; (2) to define the rights and duties of teachers and 
pupils; (3) to secure the co-operation of parents and school boards; (4) 
to provide rules of procedure for the examination and adjudication of 
specific cases of controversy; (5) to publish a constitution for the teaching 
profession; (6) to educate teachers and the public in the liberties, responsi- 
bilities, and duties of inquiry, research, and scholarship in American 
society; (7) to establish a national body provided with funds and com- 
petent legal talent and charged with the duty of promoting and defending 
the rights of free scientific inquiry before the public in general and in par- 
ticular communities beset by witch-burners and fanatics. 
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THE NEW LITERATURE AND LIFE! 


With our twentieth century well advanced into the middle decades we 
ought to be prepared to find more and more of its literature represented in 
the newer texts. Such a trend would be inevitable in almost any age, but 
in our own times a prevalent philosophy of contemporary importance has 
accelerated our thinking, if not our practice, in this direction. And yet to 
find a text with fully one-quarter of its total pages devoted to the writers 
of our own times almost shocks us into a realization of what progress 
means, and of how resolute—yes, how violent—must its ministers be. 
The revision of an older literature text is not unlike the renovation of a 
home after its last aged tenant has departed. The world, of course, will 
ever have it new again, but there will always be a few sober eyes staring 
thoughtfully out of the neighboring windows as the wrecking and the 
burning progress. 

The authors and publishers of Literature and Life have long been rec- 
ognized as pioneers. The fact that they have devoted two hundred of the 
eight hundred pages of the new Book IV to contemporary materials should 
go far toward re-establishing their former reputation. Not only have they 
provided so admirably for the writers of the present day, but the same 
general shifting of emphasis from the earlier to the more immediate pe- 
riods has considerably enhanced the offerings of the eighteenth and the 
nineteenth centuries as well. The eighteenth century is particularly im- 
proved. There are large inclusions, especially, from the prose writers of the 
earlier portion—from Addison, Swift, and Defoe. Two distinct advan- 
tages should emerge from the latter provision: It should serve to correct 
an error of considerable moment in the minds of many teachers and pupils 
that the eighteenth century was comparatively barren of literary enthu- 
siasm and creative genius; while, at the same time, the generous expansion 
of the prose materials should obviate one of the most serious deficiencies 
of the older edition. 

There are, of course, some costs to be reckoned. Many who have taught 
the earlier periods from the old Book IV will think back regretfully to the 
selections from Old English poetry that are now omitted. The transla- 

* Book IV. By Miles, Pooley, and Greenlaw. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 
1935. Pp. xvili+814. $2.20. 
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tions, too, in the new book, especially of Chaucer—and it is a good trans- 
lation—must appear in the nature of a concession, a making of truce with 
ever compelling necessity. Why does one find himself reading to his classes 
from the original in the hope—a vain hope, possibly—that they may 
catch a glimmering of the essential something that is lost—the quaint, 
melodious numbers, the infectious human laughter that are gone? 

But we must look at things reasonably and face the facts, even as our 
humanities are relegated from us; and, when we do, we shall find many 
praises for the new book. Certainly its authors and editors and publishers 


are to be congratulated, now as formerly. 
FRED G. WALCOTT 
UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 





ENGLISH IN DAILY LIFE 


English in Daily Life’ is an interesting addition to the already large 
group of English books at the teacher’s command as an aid in teaching 
pupils to read, write, and speak correctly and effectively. The authors 
have recognized the need of training the pupil in the proper use of English 
in every situation in which he may find himself in daily life, and have filled 
the book with exercises built about vital, present-day experiences that are 
common to the greater number of pupils and suggestive enough to rouse 
a response in all. A great deal of information is given which many authors 
assume, erroneously, that children already have. This is especially true 
in the field of composition, both written and oral. Throughout the book as 
a whole, appeal is made to a wide range of interests. All phases of litera- 
ture and a variety of life-interests are brought into the study of English, 
illustrating admirably the correlation that exists between all the fields of 
knowledge. 

Most valuable is the instruction woven into the lessons as to social 
courtesies which both children and adults violate through ignorance. This 
instruction is made a definite part of the lesson in such a way as to insure 
the child’s knowledge of the correct procedure and his training in correct 
actions without marking him as one who has not learned these courtesies 
from his home environment. It certainly is a wholesome sign when educa- 
tion turns to the development of finer delicacies of manner instead of giv- 
ing all its emphasis to the practical side of life. In English in Daily Life 
the emphasis is always toward refinement and culture, yet the approach 
is natural and unaffected. 

t English in Daily Life. By Charles Robert Gaston, Abby Forbes Chapin, and Mun- 
ion Moses Nagelberg. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1934. Pp. 547+xi. $1.40. 
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Chapter vii should certainly awaken many an imaginative pupil to the 
beauties of the world around him. The authors have recognized the need 
of training pupils in habits of observation and have included splendid sug- 
gestions for this purpose, with an emphasis on ear-training as well as eye- 
training that should be valuable to the individual in fields other than that 
of English. The exercises are stimulating and, if directed by a live teacher, 
must result in keener appreciation of literature as well as a greatly im- 
proved style of writing. 

Suggestions for better speech habits are good. There is nothing new in 
the method of paragraph development, but the illustrative material is 
modern and interesting, and should secure the child’s attention because 
of the content if for no other reason. 

The vision that marks the first part of the book seems to have been lost 
in part when the authors come to the subject of sentence structure. Here 
the assumption that the pupils have learned something of grammar—too 
often an assumption without foundation—has led to a summarizing of 
grammatical knowledge with drills too scant to fix in the child’s mind any 
facts that he has not already learned, and he has usually learned little. 
This is, however, a common fault with such books, and one that is hard 
to avoid. As a whole, the book is an excellent one and should find a place 


in many schools. 
FLORETTE MCNEESE 
SECONDARY CURRICULUM 
OKLAHOMA CITy, OKLAHOMA 





IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


The Abandoned Wood. By Monique Saint-Helier. Translated by James Whitall. 

American-France Award Novel. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 

Of an adventurous, proud, sea-going French family only the grandfather and a 
young granddaughter are left to face poverty and humiliation. The charm of the novel 
is the fine, full character development. Not only do the characters live; we live with 
them. The phrasing is delightful: ‘“The old mother, instead of letting herself be carried 
down the tide of her offspring, had stemmed it.” 

The Thinking Reed. By Rebecca West. Viking. $2.50. 

The English author of Inheritance has written a cutting indictment of European 
aristocracy, reminiscent of Europa. Isabella (‘“‘The Thinking Reed’’), a rich young 
southern widow of French ancestry, goes to France seeking adjustment. There her 
equilibrium is sadly shaken, and the well-poised woman who is hoping for peace twice 
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resorts to hysterical scenes to get what she wants. She compromises, adjusts, and con- 
forms; but her conviction is that “the difference between men and women is the rock 
upon which civilization will split.” 

Father Struck It Rich. By Evalyn Walsh McLean. Little, Brown. 

This ‘Where but in America” story of an era of faith, hope, work—no charity—is 
worth reading. An Irish immigrant became a mining king; eventually his daughter 
owned the Hope diamond. The daughter tells all about their work and their schemes, 
ridicules Washington and New York society, and laughs at celebrities; and we feel a 
certain admiration for the vitality and determination of people who reach the goal they 
set out for—and laugh about it. 


Once We Had a Child. By Hans Fallada. Simon & Schuster. $2.50. 

In Little Man, What Now? Fallada’s chief character was weak and helpless. Now he 
introduces Johannes Gaentschow, descendant of wild, weird North German farmer 
folk, as a man of wrath, desperate and uncouth. His romantic love for the count’s 
daughter, their separation, the war, his unhappy marriage to an easy woman, and 
after fifteen years the return of Christiane form the plot of the story; but it is the family 
history, the emotional conflicts, the elemental escapades of Gaentschow, and Chris- 
tiane’s final break with him because she and everybody fears him that make the story 
powerful and engrossing. 

Snow Covered Wagons. By Julia Cooley Altrocchi. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Mrs. Altrocchi, thrilled by the History of the Donner Party, felt that the story of their 
trek was epic material. After exhaustive research she has written a poetic narrative 
of their tragic expedition from Illinois and Missouri to California in 1846 by means of 
ox-drawn covered wagons. The quality of the lines is uneven, but there is an intensity 
that compels rapt attention. The large party starts out very happily, but the reader 
at once feels tragedy in the air—a lack of leadership as they set out upon an uncharted 
journey. The horrors of the trip—including cannibalism—are described without re- 
straint, but it is a mighty tale of man’s determination and of his futility. 


Young Mr. Disraeli. By Elswyth Thane. Harcourt, Brace. $2.00. 

Mrs. Thane gives an impression of having mastered the history of Disraeli and his 
times. While it is unlikely that the detailed events of this imaginative biography 
actually happened, they are very plausible, and it is probable that we have here a true 
view of Disraeli. The book covers the first thirty-five years of the great statesman’s 
life, closing with the culmination of his courtship. 


This Simian World. By Clarence Day. Knopf. $1.35. 

Since the death of Clarence Day and the high praise accorded Life with Father an 
interest in This Simian World, published ten years ago, has been revived. With wit 
and satire Day points out our simian inheritances, and wonders what our fate would 
have been had we chosen for ancestors the toiling ants, the crafty big cats, the plastic 
elephants, etc.—shafts with barbed points. 


Voyage to Galapagos. By William Albert Robinson. Harcourt, Brace. $3.00. 


Accompanied only by his young wife and an artist cousin, the author of 10,000 
Leagues under the Sea set out for a Caribbean-South American water cruise. He be- 
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lieves in “hunches,” but this time he had no premonition of the ill luck which they were 
to encounter. After storms, a jungle shipwreck in Darien, and a sensational visit in 
Galapagos, Robinson was stricken by appendicitis and rescued by radio and United 
States Army aviators. The trip ended happily. 


Why Keep Them Alive? By Paul de Kruif. Harcourt, Brace. $3.00. 

In Microbe Hunters, Men against Death, and Hunger Fighters, De Kruif marveled 
at the wonders of science and medical discoveries. He says that he was jarred out of his 
wonderland when he looked about him and discovered so many people, particularly 
children, suffering because of lack of means to purchase the help science could give. 
His passionate condemnation of society is not pleasant reading, but it should have 
results. 


Man the Unknown. By Alexis Carrell. Harper. 

“Humanity’s attention must turn from machines and the world of inanimate matter 
to the body and the soul of man.” As a scientist who has had unusual opportunities for 
studying all kinds of people, Carrell is convinced that “the environment born of our 
intelligence and our inventions” has not made us happy. Our greater ease and leisure, 
our lack of self-discipline and repressions, our educational facilities, have not given us 
leaders of moral courage and integrity. “For the first time in the history of humanity 
a crumbling civilization is capable of discerning the cause of its decay. Modern nations 
will save themselves by developing the strong, not by protecting the weak.” 


Propaganda and the News. By Will Irwin. McGraw-Hill. $2.75. 

The first chapter is about propaganda and the “overlay of emotional meaning” 
which the word has acquired. A chapter on the dim beginnings of modern journalism 
follows. Attention is directed to many startling facts in discussions of news, “‘yellows,”’ 
propaganda as developed by Germans and the Allies, Associated Press, government 
control of news, gutter journalism, etc. 


The Room by the River. By Boris Todrin. Chicago: Black Cat. $2.00. 


The “fire words take wing” in this caustic, melancholy book of verse. Somewhat 
limited in range, the young writer has, nevertheless, captured a mood and a doleful 
loveliness both familiar and satisfying to many another sensitive, disillusioned spirit. 


Playthings of Time. By Arnold Zweig. Viking. $2.50. 

By the author of The Case of Sergeant Grischa. In these tales of commonplace people 
and commonplace sufferings we see a very real and touching picture of Germany in the 
years following the war. 

Air Storming. By Hendrik Van Loon. Harcourt, Brace. $2.00. 

A collection of radio talks: forty essays, speeches, and sermons on a wide range of 
subjects. 

Anthology of World Prose. Edited by Carl Van Doren. Reynal & Hitchcock. 
$3.50. 

In this compact volume of sixteen hundred pages is a library of the world’s most 


interesting prose literature. There are passages for every mood: from essays, novels, 
and plays; from the works of literary artists, economists, scientists, and philosophers 
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who wrote in the great ages of the world and who now speak to us in that most flexible 
of languages—English. The originals were found in Chinese, Japanese, Sanskrit, 
Arabian, Persian, Hebrew, Greek, Egyptian, Latin, Italian, French, German, Scandi- 
navian, Russian, Irish, English, and American literatures. 


FOR THE SCHOLAR 


Ancients and Moderns: A Study of the Background of the ‘‘Battle of the Books.” 
By Richard Foster Jones. St. Louis: Washington University Studies. 
Professor Jones traces the rise of the inductive sciences and the decline of tradition 

and authority (‘The Revolt from Aristotle and the Ancients’’) in the period of the 

Renaissance, the Puritan era, and the Restoration. The development of his thesis is 

scholarly and elaborately documented. 


Ancient Irish Tales. Edited by Tom Peete Cross and C. H. Slover. Holt. $3.75. 

One of the outstanding authorities on Irish literature in modern times has collaborat- 
ed in the editing of this collection of the best of the ancient Irish tales, which includes 
typical examples from the Mythological Cycle, the Ulster or Red Branch Cycle, and the 
Finn or Ossianic Cycle. Other selections include ‘“The Tales of the Traditional Kings,” 
“The Voyage of Bran,” and “‘Place-Name Stories.” The selections appear in a compe- 
tent translation into modern English. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Selected References in Education, 1935. Reprinted from School Review and Ele- 
mentary School Journal. Supplementary Educational Monograph, No. 43. 
University of Chicago. $0.90. 

Annotated references to important books and articles in the major educational fields, 
both elementary and secondary. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


Using English, Book I. By Lucy Chapman and Luella B. Cook. Harcourt, 

Brace. $1.48. 

In this completely revised edition of a popular language text, Part I deals with oral 
and written composition, and Part II with grammar, punctuation, usage, and spelling. 
The program is designed for the first two years of the high school. Both sections of the 
book are accompanied by an abundance of illustrations and of things to do. 


Using English: First Year, Second Year, Third Year, Fourth Year. By Lucy 
Chapman and Luella B. Cook. Harcourt, Brace. $1.04, First Year and 
Second Year; $1.08, Third Year and Fourth Year. 

The material found in Using English, Book I, 1935 edition, is here published in sepa- 
rate volumes for the first and second years, with review exercises added to the second- 
year book. The two volumes for the Junior and Senior years embrace the language 
activities of advanced high-school students and give guidance in the more complicated 
usage situations. The volume for the fourth year includes material on the structure of 
poetry, literary criticism, and the rhetoric of the sentence. 
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The Drama of Concord. By Allen French. Concord Tercentenary Committee. 

Originally given under the direction of the Concord Players at the Tercentenary 
Celebration of the Incorporation of Concord, this pageant of three centuries is of inter- 
est to all Americans interested in the great episodes of our history. 


| Adventures in Appreciation. Edited by H. C. Schweikert, H. Augustus Miller, 
and Luella B. Cook. Harcourt, Brace. $1.92. 

This compact book of English and American poetry and prose is commended not 
only by its high literary quality but by its suitability to high-school pupils as well. 
There are several long selections, as well as an abundance of short selections. The 
literary units are classified by types. 


Story Biographies. Edited by Harriet L. McClay and Helen Judson. Holt. 
$1.44. 

This delightful collection of biographical writing is admirably adapted to the needs of 
high-school pupils. Each of the passages is of moderate length and selected on the basis 
of young people’s interests in the great personalities of the past and present. The eight 
parts of the book are: “Nature and Imaginative Biography,” “Sea Stories,” ‘Intimate 
Portraits and Reflections,” “Letters and Diaries,” ‘‘Naturalists, Scientists, and Ex- 
plorers,” “Educators,” ‘“‘Actors and Musicians,” and “‘National Leaders.” 


Congress or the Supreme Court: Which Shall Rule America? Compiled and edited 
by Egbert Ray Nichols. Noble & Noble. $2.00. 

High-school debaters and advanced discussion groups will find this excellent collec- 
tion of speeches and articles on both sides of the question an indispensable source. A 
bibliography is included. 

Reading Menus for Young People. By May Lamberton Becker. Scholastic 

Corp. $1.50. 

These brief annotations of books of all times appeared originally in various issues of 


the Scholastic Magazine. Mrs. Becker’s brilliant and entertaining style and excellent 
taste in books makes this little volume a priceless aid to teachers of English. 














HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 
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JULY 6—AUGUST 15, 1936 


TEacutnec or Enouiisa §1—The Curriculum and Meth- 
ods in English. Professor Charles Swain Thomas, 
Harvard University 
Teacuine oF Enociisn S5—The Drama: Problems in 
On your desk or living room table Appreciation, Interpretation, and Teaching. Pro- 
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TURE 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 














Over 600 pages in each 
volume 


Pages set in two columns 
List price each vol. $1.20 
Net price each vol. .90 





HESE FOUR BOOKS contain the most com- 

plete collection of American and English Litera- 
ture ever offered to secondary schools—essays, po- 
etry, biography, drama, romance, short stories, 
diaries, letters, novels, etc. The contents of each 
volume are organized into units with inspiring intro- 
ductions and interesting footnotes. 


The following complete classics are given: (Vol. 
One) Enoch Arden, As You Like It, The Ancient Mari- 
ner, The Lady of the Lake, Ivanhoe; (Vol. Two) Silas 
Marner, Everyman, The Rivals, Julius Caesar; (Vol. 
Three) The House of Seven Gables; (Vol. Four) Mac- 
beth, She Stoops to Conquer, Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. 


The set of books at a net price of 90 cents a volume offers 
a desirable saving to the pupil 
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INCENTIVES TO 
COMPOSITION 


An Approach to Writing through Subject Stimulus 


By PHYLLIS ROBBINS 
Author of “An Approach to Composition through 
Psychology,” translator of M. Bezard’s 
“La Classe de Francais” 


A “setting-up exercise” to stretch the youth- 
ful mind by widening the range of interest 
and developing the sense of beauty. The 
class in composition is led to journey up and 
down the centuries seeking in the worlds of 
Science, Adventure, Nature, and the Fine 
Arts appropriate material for themes. The 
many illustrations, reading references, and 
theme suggestions contained in this volume 
provide the English teacher with a wealth 
of concrete material that is of genuine sub- 
stance and worth. 


Harvard Studies in Education, Volume 27 
$2.75 
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By 
Angela M. Broening, Ph.D. Mary S. Wilkinson, A.B. 
Frederick H. Law, Ph.D. Caroline L. Ziegler, M.Ed. 


SIX MILLION 


Junior and Senior High School students need 
to improve their reading ability. This is defi- 
nitely shown by Standardized Diagnostic Tests 
in Reading. 

With READING FOR SKILL, you can de- 
tect and correct individual weaknesses in read- 
ing and train students in the use of library tools. 

One dollar bill returned to us will entitle any 
English Journal reader to a copy. Postpaid. 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 
100 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. 
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